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Mobil Farm Products give peak power 
—lowest fuel consumption 


Mobil Distillate with its exceptionally high qualities, gives you easy starting, knock- 
free performance. You get maximum power, clean burning, efficient fuel pump operation, 
longer injector nozzle life. Change today and enjoy the difference. 


Mobilpower Kerosene is the power fuel which gives you the benefits of the unique 
additive —Ci. You enjoy quicker switchover, peak power, lowest fuel consumption 
and longer periods between engine overhauls. Use it in your tractor for best results. 


Delvac Oil 20W-40 is the ideal multi-service farm 
oil. It does the job of SAE 20W, 20, 30 and 40 
engine oils and SAE 80 and 90 mineral gear 
lubricants. Obtain savings in time and money 
with one engine oil only for your cars, truck, 
tractor, loader, stationary engine, etc. 
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site of the mighty Main Dam on — 
HARDIE’ Ke 
WATER IS FIRST IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT i rol te P 
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THE GREAT THIRST . . . the hand of time moves across the thirsty land. 


“They've been talking about the ‘empty north’ as long as I can remember 
. but now she’s on the way He was lean, hard and burnt, edgy to 
e¢ on the move. He was like the land itself . . . a vast brown land 
stirring to action and a new promise that only water could bring. 

In the rich tropical Kimberley region of North-West Australia is Kununurra, 
symbol of the new life in a long-lonely land . . . community centre of 
Western Australia’s greatest development project . . . the Ord River Scheme. 
A bright new era in the history of the North has begun. 

Taming the turbulent Ord will unlock the vast, untapped potential of the 
Ord Valley black soil plains and provide a major breakthrough into 
irrigated agriculture for the Kimberleys. 

Initial crops will be rice, safflower, linseed and cotton. Close settlement 
and intense cultivation integrated with the existing pastoral industry will 
convert the East Kimberleys into a vital primary and secondary producing 
area, close to markets in South-East Asia. 

Stage one, a diversion dam already completed—storage capacity 80,000 
acre-feet to serve 30,000 irrigated acres. To follow, the main dam storing 
3,500,000 acre-feet to serve an area up to 200,000 acres—almost as large 
as the now famous Lake Eucumbene storage of the “Snowy” Scheme with 
its 3,750,000 acre-feet. 

Water is at work in the north, a spectacular breakthrough in our immense 
water problem and one which is vital in the national effort to meet the 
challenge of our time . . . a challenge consequent on a poverty of the most 
basic, most important single commodity we as a nation possess—water. The 
challenge is an urgent one—with a time limit imposed—if we are to maintain 
our economy and population expansion. 

Geared to match the development requirements of either the State or the 
individual, Hardie’s maintain an on-demand availability of ‘Fibrolite’ pipes 
from a chain of ‘factories across the nation. ‘Fibrolite’ pipes are backed by 
Australia’s most experienced manufacturer of asbestos cement pipes . . . 
they're the most economical pipe for any project, large or small. 

Your local Hardie's Irrigation Distributor has been selected because of his 
wide knowledge and experience. He is waiting to help you. 


JAMES HARDIE & COY. PTY. LIMITED 








Cotton picking machine working 
‘on the Ord. 
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MAKE THIS SIMPLE POTASH 
STRIP TRIAL! Test your pastures 
now with cheap, simple POTASH 
strip trials, by applying free- 
running Muriate of Potash at 
12-2 cwt. per acre. For further 
advice and assistance consult 
your Local Departmental Officer. 





POTASH — ONE OF THE| 
ESSENTIAL FOODS FOR 
VIGOROUS PLANT GROWTH 


alASH 


TO PASTURES 


From the use of potash 
you will get more clover 
and healthier clover, 
more grass and more 
palatable grass, fewer 
weeds and a more even 
sward, and bigger pro- 
fits from your land and 
your work. 









Write for our free pamphlet “POTASH for your PASTURES” 1 


POTASH (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD., G.P.O. BOX 3843, SYDNEY 
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IN THE 40-60 H.P. CLASS 





Twice as many Australian 
farmers use Fordson! 


It's a fact! Since 1957, twice as many Fordsons as any other tractor in the power 
class have gone onto Australian farms. And in 1963 Super Major is maintaining 
a clear leadership over all comers! That's because Super Major has mighty 
drawbar pull and modern single lever hydraulics. Disc brakes provide sure, safe 
control, and diff-lock keeps Super Major going when others bog down, With 
long life and proven reliability — Super Major is way ahead! World's largest 
seller in the 40-60 h.p. class. 

DRAWBAR TRACTOR RAWBAR & LI 

(Cast Sears x 28 tyres) #1354 | eo wheels: 15 x ASE 41429 
(Pressed-Stecel Wheels) .. .. €1293 (Pressed-Steet Wheels) .. -. -» £1368 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. FORD PLANTS 
A wide selection of low-cost optional equinment available 


te” SUPER MAJOR 


FORDSON SUPER MAJOR — The proven tractor that's ahead « World's largest seller in 40-60 h.p. class 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. FSMSS5R 
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Rapidly soluble fertilizers are especially adapt- 
F ed to fruit cultivation in dry regions and dry 
seasons. Calcium Ammonium Nitrate RUSTICA 
with 20.5%") of nitrogen, and containing lime 
| M Pp and magnesium, has equal proportions of rap- 
idly soluble nitrate nitrogen and of ammonium 
nitrogen as source of constantly active nitrogen. 
Its magnesium content promotes healthy trees, 
increases assimilation and ensures high-quality 
fruit. In addition to adequate basal dressings 
of Complete Fertilizers RUSTICA, Calcium 
Ammonium Nitrate RUSTICA forms an 


extra source of nitrogen bringing plentiful 
harvests of top-quality fruit. Calcium Am- 


RUSTICA 


monium Nitrate RUSTICA is climate- 
proof packed and easily stored and spread. 


CH= 


RUSTICA MEANS MORE PROFIT 


For supplies of fertilizers manufactured by RUHR-STICKSTOFF AG, Bochum, West Germany, and 
for information, write te: 








s-s/ven 
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Consider the Cost-Value Ratio 


of TRI-CAL-OS 


The Cost . . . fractions of a penny per day. 


The Value . . . Increased production 
© Early maturity of stock 
© Better health and resistance to disease. 


CATTLE on agistment need from one to four 
ounces per day. 

PIGS in sties need one to three pounds with 
every 100 pounds of feed. 


LIVESTOCK in general benefit from 
TRI-CAL-OS diet supplement. 

TRI-CAL-OS is a pure bone product without 
additives and contains 65% tricalcic 
phosphate. 


Guaranteed Minimums for TRI-CAL-OS Sterilized 


Bone Flour 
Phosphorus as Phosphoric Acid ...... 30% 
Lime (CaO) . 40% 
Protein « 8% 


For full information on price and supplies of 
TRI-CAL-OS, write to: 


DAVIS GELATINE (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 
G.P.O, Box 4058, MELBOURNE 
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IT’S NEW! 
IT’S FREE! 
NEW G&N SEED CATALOGUE 


Write NOW for your copy — 76 pages 
of detailed information including — 


e What to Sow 
e When to Sow 
e How to Sow 


All information on pasture improvement, 
fodder crops, etc., can be yours FREE of 


charge by simply writing to:— Y Sn0eN a 
SARITA [cst SEEDS 












G&N MODERN 
ECLIPSE MILKERS 


Fitted with specially designed 
Pulsator Systems for 
long, trouble-free 
service 


Slide Pulsation 


ion 
1¢ or small — there's # type for every shed. 

h 14" or 112" Milk Line. 
tallation by G & N exports. 






There are three patented pulsator units 





* Complete service at reasonable rates is 


able for Eclipse Milkers — Slide, Magnetic available to Eclipse owners at all times 
and Relay pulsation. Each of these pulsators through the representative or local agent for 
can be easily adjusted to permit milking of Gippsland & Northern Machinery Dept. 


hard or easy cows — or to suit any individual Ate feoee or mantels available for‘ frome 


cow. It will regulate the ‘pull’ without raising Be sure to have your Eclipse machines 
the vacuum. Constant consistent performance, regularly checked by a trained G & N 
plus speed, are all guaranteed by any of these fitter. This safeguards your herd, increases 
three ‘Eclipse’ pulsators. milk yield, and improves milking time. 


GIPPSLAND & NORTHERN CO-OP CO. LTD. 


Seed: 492-4 Flinders Lane, Melbourne Machinery: 607-613 Collins St., Melbourne 
MB 3841 (28 lines) 67 3841 (28 lines) 
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THE SHEEP INDUSTRY IN GIPPSLAND 


N. M. Elliott, B.Agr.Sc., District Sheep and Wool Officer, Bairnsdale 





Good type ewe weaner replacement sheep, grown on the property of Mr. F. T. Blennerhasset at Bengworden, 


Gippsland is well known as a dairying area but it is frequently not appreciated that the sheep 
and beef cattle industries there are so extensive. 


Numbers of each of the three classes of 
stock in the East and West Gippsland 
Regions are set out in Table 1. (See map 
overleaf.) 

The role played by cattle is of considerable 
importance in the Gippsland pastoral in- 
dustry. Most sheep properties carry a 
proportion of cattle, 

Most properties in East Gippsland are 
one-man units, carrying 1,000 to 1,500 


TABLE 1.—NUMBERS OF SHEEP, BEEF CATTLE, 
AND Dairy CarrLe rN East AND Wrst 
GIPPSLAND REGIONS, 1961, ComPILED 
FROM DATA OF COMMONWEALTH BUREAU 
oF CENSUS AND STATISTICS. 





Beef 


Dairy 
Cattie. 


Sheep: atte, 








1,105,353 


143,074 
775,380 


142)120 


141,370 


ippsland Re 
DP aon 483,125 


East Gi 
‘West Gippsland Region 
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sheep, and variable numbers of cattle, 
on an area of 300 to 1,200 acres, depending 
on the fertility of the land and how it lends 
itself to pasture improvement. 


A few larger station properties are scattered 
mainly in the East, while the average property 
size in West Gippsland is generally below 
300 acres, with fat lamb production almost 
exclusive. 


The usual carrying capacity is in the 
vicinity of two sheep per acre. The more 
highly developed properties, especially in 
the higher rainfall districts, and with adequate 
fodder conservation, are capable of carrying 
up to four ewes per acre. 


With the exception of a limited area 
near Rosedale, little grain cropping is prac- 
tised. 
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Climate 

Gippsland is noted for its variety—agri- 
cultural, scenic, and topographical. 

The climate shows a wide range of diversity 
due to extremes of topography, and to the 
overlapping of the influence of westerly 
and easterly rain bearing winds. 


Rainfall 

Average annual rainfall varies from 22 
inches on the coastal plain to 60 inches 
in some highland areas. The rainfall re- 
ceived in Hast Gippsland is, on the average, 
uniformly distributed throughout the year, 
equally produced by the westerlies (winter) 
and easterlies (summer). These average 
figures can be misleading, as more or less 
extensive dry periods can be experienced, 
although the season when they occur cannot 
be predicted with any certainty. Spring is 
the most reliable period. 

West Gippsland in contrast to East Gipps- 
Jand is less affected by the easterly influence, 
has a greater concentration of 
rain in the winter and spring, and 
a harsher winter. 


Soils and Pastures 


A concise description of the 
soils and pastures of much of 
Gippsland was recently published 
in a series of articles by Messrs. 
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F. BR. Drake and J. K. Kehoe, which 
commenced in the February issue of this 
Journal, 


History and Development 


By the 1840’s the whole area available 
for pasture in Gippsland had been taken 
up. Settlement followed the northern route 
via the Snowy River, or from the Yass 
district via Omeo. With the discovery 
of Port Albert, an easier access was given, 
and extensive occupation speedily followed 
from the sea route to the better pastoral 
areas along the rivers. The natural barriers 
of mountains, forests, deep valleys, and 
swamps, delayed settlement in Western 
Gippsland. 


By 1900 Gippsland had approximately 
600,000 sheep. This number had inereased 
to a million by 1910, following a period 
of rapid expansion, which continued until 
the 1920’s when sheep numbers reached 
one and a half million. 









MAP OF GIPPSLAND 


‘OWNG REGIONAL AND SIRE HOUNOARE 






$A ss cso tz300 
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From 1920 to 1950 numbers receded 
slightly, due to worsening economic conditions 
which made it difficult to maintain much 
of the less fertile country scrubbed by 
low cost labour. The gradual loss of much 
of this light grazing country was offset 
by the advent of topdressing and sown 
pastures. This resulted in a gradual increase 
in the numbers of sheep in Gippsland which 
has been maintained to the present time 
when numbers stand at 1,880,000. 


The numbers of sheep for 1961 in each 
municipality in the East and West Gippsland 
Regions (see map) are shown in Table 2 
(compiled from data of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


























TABLE 2. 

East Gippsland Region, West Gippsland Region. 
Number Number 

‘Municipality. of ‘Munloipallty. of 

Sheep. Sheep. 

Avon. 194,475 
Bairnsdale 61/215 
Mafra .. 345 
‘Omeo °: 19,700 
Orbost °° 41,049 
Rosedale 5,023 
‘Tambo .. ms 24.768 

Sale (city) Pe 1 
bees ee et 41,616 
eee South dippsiand o0a38 

ut y 
gon. 44/955 
n 22] 143300 
Worrayl + «. | 83,874 
Wonthaggi (borough) 3,830 
775,380 
Total sheep and lambs in East Gippsland .. 1,105,368 


‘Total sheep and lambs in West Gippsland .. + 775,380 
‘Lotal sheep and lambs in Gippsland 1,880,733 
‘Total sheep and lambs in Victoria. . a + 26,610,840 
Percentage of State total in Gippsland =. ar WM 





Members of East Gippsland Sheep and Wool Breeders’ 
Association inspect aram replacement at a recentfield day. 





BREEDS OF SHEEP 
Gippsland has a wide variety of sheep, 
the particular strain or breed in use depending 
on the individual grazier’s preference, soil 
fertility at settlement, pasture improvement, 
and wetness of particular holdings. 


The Merino and other breeds used for wool 
production predominate in East Gippsland, 
but towards the west, the Merino gives 
way to increasing numbers of crossbreds 
and British breeds which are utilized almost 
exclusively for fat lamb production. 


Weaner competitions have 
aroused keen interest 
among local sheep breeders 
inbreeding and rearing 
better replacement sheep. 
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Merino 


No one strain of Merino is typical of 
Gippsland, all the main Australian types 
being represented in some measure. 

In common with other higher rainfall 
districts, selection in favour of good style 
wools and against fleece discolourations is 
vitally important, the preferred sheep being 
one with a fleece of medium wax content 
and light suint. This is a major consideration 
determining the success or otherwise of 
the various Merino strains in Gippsland. 

The Saxon type, such as the Western 
District strain, is used almost exclusively 
in the colder mountain districts around Omeo, 
and has met with general success over a 
wider area, as the fleeceretains its brightness 
under adverse climatic conditions, and under 
the most highly improved pasture conditions. 

In other districts, especially where the 
dust and vegetable contamination of the 
wool is more serious, and the climate hotter 
and drier, breeders obtain many of their 
sires from Peppin studs, with a few from 
the South Australian strain. Greater care 
needs to be exercised to select suitable soft 
handling, bright-woolled types from these 
sources. 

Nearly 200,000 ewes are mated annually to 
approximately 5,500 rams. The annual 
merino ram replacement requirement is 
estimated to be 1,200 to 1,400. Only 25 
per cent. or 350 of these rams are produced 
by the twelve registered local merino studs. 


Corriedales 

Corriedales are widely distributed in the 
better class country, and next to the Merino 
are numerically the strongest breed. 

About 75,000 ewes are mated each year to 
approximately 2,000 Corriedale rams. The 
annual Corriedale ram replacement require- 
ment is estimated to be about 500. Only 
a few of these rams are supplied by the 
five local Corriedale studs. 


Other Wool Producing Types 

Apart from the pure breeds, many wool 
producing flocks are composed of comeback 
types, bred from the Merino using the 
Corriedale, or, to a lesser extent, the Polwarth 
and Romney Marsh. Back crosses to the 
Merino from a variety of British Longwool 
and Merino crosses are also found. 

Many of these sheep serve a dual purpose 
in that they are sought as fat lamb mothers. 
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FAT LAMB PRODUCTION 


Fat lamb production is based on first 
cross ewes as well as surplus Merinos and 
Corriedales, particularly cast-for-age breeders. 


About 300,000 ewes are mated annually 
to rams of the Shortwool breeds, principally 
the Dorset Horn (5,600 rams in Gippsland) 
and the Southdown (4,000). A few Ryeland 
and Cheviot sires are also used. 


In the vicinity of 130,000 ewes are annually 
mated to rams of the Longwool breeds. 
Of these, the Romney Marsh (1,750) is 
the most important, being preferred for 
its ability to thrive in the wettest districts 
and to cut heavy fleeces. The Border 
Leicester ram (1,000), is also of considerable 
importance and, while the first cross (B.L. x 
Mer.), is an extremely good fat lamb mother 
with great fertility, it is inclined to cut a 
lighter fleece than the Romney. 


In Gippsland there is a general movement 
of breeding ewes from East to West, surplus 
Merino ewes being mated to British breeds, 
both Longwool and Shortwool, for fat lamb 
production. These breeders are situated 
on the more reliable or more highly improved 
country, and closer to the markets in the 
Melbourne metropolitan area and the more 
thickly populated centres in Gippsland. 
The majority of lambs are marketed in 
late December to February following the 
disposal of lambs from the earlier northern 
Victorian districts. 


Many first-cross ewes, especially Border 
Leicester x Merino, are purchased outside 
Gippsland, principally in Northern Victoria 
and the Riverina. 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


The following table of wool production 
has been compiled from information supplied 
by the Wool Statistical Service. 


Of the total wool production of the 
Gippsland Statistical District, 30,000 bales 
are sold under growers’ brands at auction— 
95 per cent. in Melbourne, and 5 per cent. 
in Geelong. In addition, 15,000 bales are 
sold as bulk classed, interlotted or dealers’ 
wools. 


The Gippsland wool clip consists of roughly 
equal parts of Merino and Crossbred wool. 


TABLE 3.—GREASY Woo. SoLp at Auction, 1960-61 Smason. 
Gippsland Statistical District*. 






































Combing and Carding Wools. 
Predominating Quality. Total Bales. pay 
fake Light Burr, ‘Medium Burr. 
(Pree or Nearly | gtg'Per Cent. | $6 Por Cont, 
3 3 o 0 
aud 8 ° 
2,228 101 6 
31085, 393 38 
2364 201 
5,288 1.4 236 
1,505, “420 80 
uo 7 
16,735 2,305 301 
72 72 0 0 
998 998 865 26 
3,496, 8,251 220 25 
509 180 1,255 21d 
71489 6144 11077 2 
31681 31028 ‘687 121 
1,207 Ys 56 
12 95 ite 
403 a 
s | 25,221 20,826 4,102 7 
Total Merino and Crossbred .. 44,811. 
* The Gipy Statistical District comprises the Counties of Buln Bula, Tanjl, Dargo, Tambo, and Croafingclong. | It dove not 
Include the northern portion of the Omeo Shire with 100,000 fine-medium Merin tt 





or nearly free wool, nor the § million 


jominantly ‘crossbred, in the Shires of Berwick,” Cranbourne, roo, Bass, ‘forunburra, aad hillp Island, and which are included in 


sheep, predor 
the Central Planning Authority's East and West Gippsland Regions, 


The Merino wool is good to super spinners, 
free or nearly free, with a particularly high 
yield—up to 76 per cent., especially where 
selection is practised for a bright high 
yielding wool, and where many flocks are 
run on clean country. 


The Crossbred portion of the Gippsland 
clip consists of good style comebacks and 
crossbreds, free or nearly free. 


A certain amount of medic burr content 
is encountered in clips from the Ensay— 
Swift’s Creek area. 





Fully improved red gum country at Goon Nure, 
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FLOCK IMPROVEMENT 

After the grazing areas of Gippsland 
were taken up initially, breeders’ policy 
was to run a breeding flock of sufficient 
size to maintain flock numbers. Little 
attempt was made to cull ewes or wethers 
except as C.F.A.; sheep matured slowly, 
and flocks generally were poorly grown. 

As a result, breeders tended to look 
elsewhere for large framed sires and this 
helped retard the development of Merino 
studs in Gippsland. 

With the post-war activity in pasture 
improvement and consequent improvement 
in nutrition, sheep can now be grown out 
well on improved properties in this environ- 
ment. In addition, more breeding ewes 
can be handled, thus enabling a greater 
culling rate to be expended on the flocks. 


The Gippsland Sheepbreeders’ Association 
was formed in 1955 to help sheepbreeders 
in Gippsland improve their flocks. The 
Association holds an annual sheep show, 
which, in addition to stud sheep classes, 
also has a good representation of commercial 
sheep classes open to non-stud breeders. 


The Association made a notable contribu- 
tion towards flock improvement by sponsoring 
a Ewe Weaner Competition, conducted an- 
nually since 1958, by the Department of 
Agriculture. The competition is regarded 
as educational rather than competitive, 
and has been a means of emphasizing the 
management and breeding principles con- 
cerned in producing good weaners. 


With a rapidly expanding interest in 
flock improvement, it is likely that more 
studs will be established to supply an 
increased proportion of Gippsland bred rams 
for use in district flocks. 


Flock Management Practices 
SHEARING 

Shearing is largely concentrated from 
the end of July to December, with a peak 
in September. A trend has been evident 
over recent years towards autumn or pre- 
lambing shearing. This practice spreads 
the season for shearers. Almost the entire 
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Gippsland clip is shorn by local shearers, 
few contract teams operating due to the 
scarcity of larger sheds. 


MULESING 

It is rapidly becoming general practice 
amongst Merino breeders to Mules their 
lambs either offshears or at marking time. 


Martine 

Mating takes place from November to 
April, with the greatest concentration in 
January-February for a June-July lambing. 


LAMBING ‘ 

Gippsland has the highest lambing per- 
centage of any district in Victoria, averaging 
between 85 and 90 percent. Hast Gippsland 
region has a lambing percentage of 80 to 
85 per cent., while West Gippsland has a 
percentage of 90 to 95 per cent., due to 
the higher proportion of twins from crossbred 
ewes. 


WEANING 

The standard of weaners in the best 
Gippsland flocks is high in comparison 
with that in other parts of Australia. 

The better flocks, Merino or Comeback, 
regularly average 80 to 90 Ib. bodyweight 
in June, at the age of 9 to 12 months, and 
cut 10 to 12 lb. per head at their two-tooth 
shearing. 

Flocks such as this can be produced 
only by grazing on adequately fertilized 
improved pastures, which remain productive 
over a long period in most years. 

Because of the prevalence of summer 
rainfall, a reasonably adequate green pick 
can be secured from suitable paddocks 
during this period from summer growing 
species such as paspalum, couch, cocksfoot, 
lucerne or annuals. 

On properties with country only partly 
improved, it is the practice to utilize summer 
fodder crops, particularly millet, rape or 
turnip, to boost weaners. 


This is a method of producing satisfactory 
weaners on the less improved country, but 
generally it is not necessary to feed any 
form of supplements to weaners on improved 
pastures. 


he Ellinbank 
Dairy Research Station 


Allan C. Doery, B.Agr.Sc. Officer in Charge 


The Department of Agriculture established a Dairy Research Station at Ellinbank 

to conduct research into various aspects of dairy husbandry and allied problems, 

The Station is located centrally in the West Gippsland Region which carries more 

than 500,000 bead of dairy cattle or 28 per cent. of the Victorian total of 1,823,835. 

» Although research conducted in this centre of intensive dairy farming is of particular 

local interest, it is expected that many of the findings will have a much wider 
application to dairyfarmers thoughout the State. 





“The foothills of Strezlecki Ranges form an attractive back-drop to this panorama of Bear Creek flats and the buildings 


of Farm C. 


Pasture and pasture products provide the 
most important part of the diet of milking 
cows in Victoria. Consequently, much of 
the research at Ellinbank is concerned with 
aspects of pasture management. Special 
emphasis is given to pasture utilization investi- 
gations which are designed to determine methods 
of management that will enable best use to 
be made of available pasture growth. To this 
end, the effect of supplementing paddock feed 
with concentrates, conserved fodder and fodder 
crops will be determined. Spray irrigation 
of pastures and fodder crops as a means 
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of producing additional summer feed is also 
being studied. 

The testing of introduced species and strains 
of grasses and clovers and fertilizers form an 
important part of the pasture improvement 
research conducted at Ellinbank. 

The rearing of young stock is another aspect 
of dairy husbandry that has an important 
place in the research program. 

Other projects are related to fencing and 
fencing materials, the establishment of shelter 
belts and soils. 
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Farm A and its buildings are situated in the north-western corner of the property. 


History of Devel. ‘opment 


The property of 365 acres, located 7 miles 
south of Warragul, was purchased by the 
Crown on May 1, 1951. At the time, the 
whole of the property was sown down to 
permanent pastures and subdivided into 17 
paddocks ranging in size from 9 to 30 acres. 
The carrying of numerous small herds associated 
with research projects has necessitated further 
subdivision of the property and at present 
there are more than 50 paddocks. The original 
buildings comprised a residence, barn, loose 
box, and a small hay shelter. 


To provide facilities for the maximum 
number of research projects with milking 
cows it was planned to divide the property 
into four dairy farm units of about 90 acres 
each. To date, two of these farms are complete 
with the necessary buildings and subdivision, 
and are functioning as research units. The 
development of the third farm is well advanced. 
Other improvements include eleven residences, 
staff quarters, a farm store and workshop, 
water reticulation system, and more than 
1,500 trees in shelter belts and timber lots. 


Clinate 


The average annual rainfall (30 years) at 
Warragul is 41-94 inches, which is distributed 
fairly evenly throughout the twelve months. 
October has the highest monthly average, 
while the rainfall in January and February is 
somewhat erratic and unreliable. 


Normally the rainfall is adequate during 
most months of the year with the exception 
of January, February, and March, when 
evaporation is high. 
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It is estimated that evaporation from a free 
water surface is of the order of 5 inches in 
January and 3 inches in February. 


RAINFALL AT WARRAGUL AND ELLINBANK. 








Warragul. | Ellinbank, 
Ellinbank. 
Average Average 
Month, ‘Annual Annual 
Rainfall, Rainfall, 1962. 
years. ars, 
1956-62. 
pts. pts. pts. 
239 205 315 
235 200 216 
291 179 83 
341 325 136 
376 343 459 
372 375 387 
373 446 465 
434 477 510 
393 455 609 
440 397 464 
362 363 191 
338 214 365, 
41-94 in, 42-39 in, 42-60 in, 














Pastures usually dry off in January when 
paddock feed is supplemented by silage, 
concentrates or forage crops. The autumn 
break occurs occasionally in March although 
in many years it has been delayed until April 
and May. 


Low temperatures in June, July, and August 
limit pasture growth and it is during these 
months that handfeeding of hay is heaviest. 
Rising temperatures combined with adequate 
moisture in September result in rapid pasture 
growth and during the latter part of the year 
there is an abundance of paddock feed. 
Approximately two-thirds of the year’s pasture 
growth occurs during the spring months. 


Description of the Property 


Seugnaphy 


The 365 acres comprise some 300 acres of 
hills and 65 acres of flats adjoining Bear Creek 
which flows from south to north and divides 
the property. 

The hills on the Station range from 480 
to 565 feet above sea level and the highest 
point is about 165 feet above Bear Creek 
from which the main water supply is drawn. 

These hills are part of the foothills of the 
Strezlecki Range which rises almost directly 
from the southern boundary of the property. 
A large portion of the creek flats is in two 
sections of 27 and 25 acres respectively. These 
flats become extremely wet during the winter. 


Soils 


There are two main soil types on the 
property. The soils on the hills are red basaltic 
loams while the creek flats comprise alluvial 
soils. The Soils Section of the Department 
of Agriculture has classified two series of 
basaltic loam soils—namely, Warragul and 
Ellinbank. 

The Warragul series consists of dark reddish- 
brown soils while the Ellinbank series is grey- 
brown. The two series differ in colour and 
there is insufficient evidence to warrant dis- 
tinguishing between them on chemical grounds. 
Both series have a relatively high organic 
content, are of friable texture, permeable to 
water and dry out rapidly in the summer. 


Phosphorus is the principal deficiency of 
these soils although generally the reserve of 
‘Potassium is relatively low. A response to 


Sdentical wins 


More than 120 sets of identical twin heifers 
are carried on the property. These have been 
purchased from the dairy farmers of the State 
and have proved to be a particularly useful 
Tesearch tool. 

The value of identical twins for research 
purposes lies in the fact that members of each 
set have the same hereditary characters, and 
generally under the same environmental con- 
ditions behave in a similar manner. The use 


3791 63.2 
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potassium was obtained on one area of about 
15 acres. Another small area of basaltic soil 
responded to molybdenum. These soils are 
acid (pH 5:5 to 6-2), 

The alluvial soils adjoining Bear Creek fall 
into three types—A, B, and C. A fourth type 
of alluvial soil is of only minor occurrence. 
Types A and B are fairly heavy soils consisting 
of sediments washed from the nearby Strez- 
lecki Range. 

Type A, the main alluvial soil, is a silty 
loam with a heavy clay subsoil which is 
impermeable to water and results in water- 
logging conditions during the wetter months. 

Type B has slightly more sand in the surface 
soil than Type A, and is confined to small 
areas immediately adjoining the creek. 

Type C is a clay loam at slightly higher 
levels than Type A and consists mainly of 
sediments washed from the basaltic hill soils. 

Superphosphate is the only fertilizer needed 
by these alluvial soils. 


Pastures 


At the time of purchase in 1951, the whole 
area was carrying permanent pastures of 
perennial rye grass, cocksfoot, and white 
clover. Some fog grass, dandelion, and rib 
grass were also present. 

On the wetter portion of the flats, buttercup 
occurs. The pastures have been regularly 
topdressed for a number of years with super- 
phosphate at the rate of 1 to 2 cwt. per acre. 
Pastures that have been cut for hay or silage 
usually receive in the following year 1 cwt. of 
potassic fertilizer in addition to superphosphate. 


and. k 2 search 


of identical twins in experiments eliminates 
the variation due to heredity that occurs in 
unrelated animals. Identical twins enable 
more reliable results to be obtained at much 
lower cost than is the case with non twins. 


The expanding animal research program at 
Ellinbank and other Departmental research 
stations is creating an increasing demand for 
identical twin heifers. 
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Two sets of identical twins used in production trials at the Station. 





Prsihus Riseaveh 


The dependence of the dairying industry 

on pasture and pasture products has been 

the dominating factor in determinating the 

research program at Ellinbank. The 

pasture investigations are grouped in two 

categories — pasture improvement and 
pasture utilization. 


The pasture improvement research program 
has been concerned not only with increasing 
the productivity of pastures but in finding 
means of extending the growing period. This 
research includes the study of new species and 
strains of pasture plants, and the nutritional 
requirements of the pasture crop. 

Pasture utilization investigations are designed 
to determine efficient methods of using the 
available paddock feed. The pastures at 
Ellinbank are similar to the improved pastures 
developed in the wetter parts of the State. 
The species include perennial rye grass with 
increasing quantities of cocksfoot on the hills, 
and white clover and a small proportion of 
subterranean clover. 


The major problem of utilization presented 
by this type of pasture in this area is that 
approximately two-thirds of the year’s growth 
occurs during the spring. Unless the spring 
stocking rate is low, there is frequently a 
deficiency of paddock feed during the remaining 
three seasons of the year. In developing an 
efficient means of converting pasture into 
milk it is, therefore, necessary to conserve 
the surplus spring growth as pasture hay or silage 
(the Ellinbank climate favours silage) for 
feeding back during periods of pasture shortage. 


In addition to the use of surplus pasture con- 
served as silage, experiments are also being 
made concerning the supplementary feeding of 
concentrates, grazing of fodder crops and 
spray-irrigated pasture as alternative methods 
of overcoming the periods of pasture shortage. 


Some of these investigations with supplemen- 
tary feeds have reached the stage when pro- 
duction trials have been conducted with milking 
cows, while with others preliminary tests have 
been made to determine techniques and systems 
of management. 
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Srrtilizer Trials 


Pasture topdressing trials with a wide 
range of fertilizers have shown that 
superphosphate, potash, lime, molybdenum 
and nitrogen are the fertilizers of interest 
on the red basaltic soils in the locality. 


Good pastures of perennial rye grass, cocks- 
foot, white clover and subterranean clover 
can be maintained with superphosphate, pro- 
vided they are grazed reasonably and not 
exhaustively managed. 


Frequent removal of pasture from the area 
without an adequate return of dung and urine 
will cause a potassium deficiency to develop. 
Small responses to potash appeared after four 
years of cutting on one trial area. Other areas 
on the Station when work first commenced 
here were found to be deficient in potassium. 


A response to molybdenum has been obtained 
in trials on parts of the Research Station but 
not on others. This is typical of the situation 
in the district and it is being investigated 
further. 

Response to lime has been irregular. Where 
responses have been obtained they are usually 
only small and 2 tons of ground limestone 
per acre appears to be necessary to produce 
this small response. As these soils are only 
moderately acid (pH 5-5) it is thought that 
the lime may be assisting the action of the 
superphosphate. 


It is not usual to get a full measure of the 
year’s pasture growth in fertilizer trials, but 
this was measured in 1960 at 9,000 Ib. of dry 
matter per acre (approx. 4 tons) with two-thirds 
of this being produced in three months in 
spring. 

A topdressing trial with sulphate of ammonia 
was conducted during the winters of 1960 
and 1961 on a perennial rye grass-cocksfoot 
dominant pasture to ascertain if this nitrogen 
fertilizer would produce useful out-of-season 
feed. 

The autumn break came in mid-April in 1960 
and rain fell continuously for many weeks. It 
was not a good autumn or winter for growth. 
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Harvesting experimental plots at Ellinbank. 


Although rates up to 8 cwt. per acre of 
sulphate of ammonia were applied in March 
of that year, and split dressings were applied 
at five-week intervals (at 1 and 2 cwt. per 
acre) to some areas, there was practically no 
response in the winter or spring of 1960. The 
only application of sulphate of ammonia 
which produced a useful response was 1 cwt. 
applied in mid-July. This doubled pasture 
growth by mid-August. 


The autumn and winter of 1961 were more 
productive when rains early in March started 
pasture growth. After a brief dry spell growth 
commenced again in mid-April and continued 
into winter. 


All sulphate of ammonia treatments helped 
this autumn-winter growth in 1961, increases 
in growth being of the order of 10 lb. of dry 
matter for each 1 !b. of nitrogen applied. 
Although useful, these responses are doubtful 
economically. Once again, the 1 cwt. applied 
in mid-July produced a good response in 
August indicating that this is a fairly reliable 
period for a response. 


Experience at this Research Station and 
elsewhere in West Gippsland indicate that 
the use of nitrogen fertilizers in West Gippsland 
cannot be recommended except on a trial 
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basis at present, due to variations in response 
between seasons, localities, and even between 
paddocks on the one farm. Further work is 
to be done on this subject. 


Pasture Species 


Species trials have been conducted since 
1954 to obtain some measure of the suitability 
of a wide range of pasture species and strains 
for the district. Considerable difficulty has 
been encountered in establishing some species 
owing to strong volunteer growth of local 
species. 

Most of the species have been tested in 
swards which are periodically grazed after 
being allowed to make growth for observational 
purposes. 

The main points arising from these trials 
are: 

Rye grasses—Victorian and New Zealand 
rye grasses have been more productive than 
the English (S23 and S24) and Danish lines. 
HI and Italian rye grass have produced much 
more winter feed than perennial rye grass. 


Cocksfoot—New Zealand lines (Grasslands, 
C23, Akaroa) have done well but the English 
lines (S26, S37, S143) have been almost as 
good. Danish cocksfoot has been much less 
productive at all stages of growth. 


Red clover—Best have been New Zealand 
cowgrass, Giant Colonial Cowgrass, then Dorset 
Marlgrass (from England). Another English 
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Pasture species trials at Ellinbank. 

A perennial rye grass plot in the 

foreground and a plot of HI immedi- 

ately behind, The photograph was 
taken in late July. 


line S151 gave reasonable growth while S123 
and Montgomery red clover have done poorly 
and cannot be recommended. Italian red 
clover which showed promising winter growth 
at Burnley Gardens grew well here only in 
the first winter. Both the two-year-old and 
the four-year-old red clover areas died out 
in the heat and dryness of January, 1961. 


White Clover—New Zealand lines of white 
clover (“‘ mother ” and “ permanent pasture ”) 
have continually produced well. The English 
strain, $100, has also done well. Ladino white 
clover was among the best for the first year 
or two, then it became less dense. Victorian 
irrigation white clover has not done well, and 
he English line $184 has made least growth 
of all. 


Sodseoding with Pasture Species 


Pastures on the red soils of the district are 
usually much weakened by the hot dry con- 
ditions each summer. After a particularly hot 
and dry summer early in 1962 the open sward 
was an invitation to weeds, and the addition 
of fresh seed seemed a reasonable practice to 
assist in the rapid restoration of full productivity. 
A sodseeding trial was, therefore, sown in the 
autumn of 1962 on a typical summer-damaged 
pasture on soil of quite reasonable fertility. 


A disc-type and a tyne-type sodseeder were 
used in the trial. Only H1 rye grass (sown 
at 9 lb. per acre) established to any extent on 





A herd of identical twin cows used in supplementary feeding tests at the Station, 


the sodseeded areas. Cocksfoot (3 Ib. per between the sodseeded areas, and the areas 
acre), Yarloop subterranean clover (3 Ib. which were left untreated. These untreated 
per acre), Red clover (14 Ib. per acre), and areas revived to quite a good grass dominant 
white clover (13 Ib. per sete) were also sown, pasture during spring. 
but failed to establish despite reasonable "i o 
grazing which should have vermnitted their The establishment of H1 was slightly better 
establishment in such a mild winter. on the tyne-seeded areas than on the disc-seeded 
Z - . areas. This trial was also designed to see if 
Botanical analysis of the trial areas showed the cultivation effect of the sodseeders alone 
that there was about 15 per cent. HI rye grass (without seed) affected pasture growth. From 
in the sodseeded pasture at the end of spring. the results it appears that the operation of 
Yield measurements in August and in the machines did not affect pasture growth 
November showed no significant differences during the year. 


The second and third parts of this article dealing with Pasture Utilization and Calf Rearing Investigations, 
respectively, will be published in subsequent issues of this Journal. 








. Correction 


In Table 1 of the article, “Emblem—a New Wheat Variety”, page 156, April, 1963 issue of 
this Journal, an error occurred in reporting the yields of Emblem and Insignia. ‘The corrected 
table reads as follows : 


TABLE 1.—YreLD CoMPARISONS OF EMBLEM AND STANDARD WnHeATS, MALLEE District. 
Average Yields—6 years 1957-62—Bushels per acre. 











Variety. Ultima * Quambatook. | Woomelang. ‘Walpeup. ‘Manangatang. 
Emblem ‘i 39-3 30-6 27-8 24-0 
Insignia 40-3 30-4 28-8 24-7 
Olympic 30-4 28-6 27-2 23-0 
Beacon, 36-4 28-5 26-6 23-0 
Stockade 36-4 26-6 24-7 21-8 








‘Average 5 years 1957-58, 1960-62. 
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BACON PIG CARCASS COMPETITION 


Report by the Judge, L. A. Downey, H.D.A., Pig Expert 


The annual Victorian bacon pig carcass competition was conducted at the Dandenong 
factory of Victorian Bacon Pty. Ltd. in May. The competition was sponsored by the Australian 
Fit, Society (Victorian Branch) assisted by the Australian Meat Board and the Department 
of Agriculture. 


PRIZES WERE AWARDED FOR THE FOLLOWING ENTRIES. 
Breeding of Pig. Score. 
First Prize—£30 plus Trophy valued at £20. 


C. C. and I. V. Smith, 13 Mile-road, Garfield Large White x Berk- 90 
shire x Large White 


Equal Second Prize—£22 10s. each, 





F. A. Bellamy, Landsborough-road, Warragul Landrace 82 
J. and D. Wellington, Block 104, Cobram Landrace 82 
Equal Fourth Prize—£11 each. 
Fairchild and Clutterbuck, Vaucluse, Tinamba .. Large White 81 
D. Belcher, Cascade-road, Woodside ‘Tamworth x Berkshire 81 
L. H. and A. 'H. Castle, Clarendon, Bena ee Landrace .. 81 
Equal Seventh Prize—£3 10s. each. 
H. R. Smith, c/o Mailman, Rochester .. Large White 80 
L. H. and A. H. Castle, Clarendon, Bena Landrace .. 80 


There were 88 carcasses submitted for 
exhibition but eleven were not within the 
specified weight range of 120 Ib. to 160 lb., 
and were consequently disqualified. The 
77 carcasses which competed for the seven 
prizes worth £135, were of overall good 
quality. Only very good quality carcasses 
score 70 or more marks out of the possible 
100 provided in the method of judging ; 
52 per cent. of the competing carcasses 
scored 70 or more. 


The marks are awarded for length of body, 
amount of lean meat and amount of fat. 
The average score for body length was 
excellent. The score for amount of fat 
was good but no carcass reached the maximum 
in lean meat and the average mark for that 
feature was less than 50 per cent. In that 
respect, there is much room for improvement. 
To produce pigs with more meat, pig raisers 
must select a better type of stock for breeding 
and then they must feed to encourage full 
development of meat in the growing pigs. 


All the carcasses were exhibited, together 
with their score cards, on the field day, when 
more than 100 people attended the exhibition, 
addresses, and demonstrations at the bacon 
factory. 





The Superintendent of Live Stock, Mr. A. R. Grayson, 

Presents the trophy and cheque to Mr. Neil Smith, rep- 

resenting his parents, Mr. and Mrs, C. C. Smith of Garfield, 
whose pig won first prize. 
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The loin section of the first 
tre exhibit, a Large 

hite x Large White-Berk- 
shire, Weighing 159 Ib. 
cold” dressed weight, it 
scored 18 marks for length 
‘of body (possible 20); 43 
for loin muscle (50); (the 
“eye” of muscle was 90 
mm. wide and 56 mm. 
thick) 29 for thickness of 


Total 90 (100). 
the 
system, this exhibit would 
have lost 5 marks out of 
the possible 20 for having 
insufficient backfat. 








AVERAGES OF THE 77 QUALIFIED ENTRIES. 





Carcass Weight 141°5 Ib. es 
Body Length .. 18-2 points of 20 possible |. 
in Muscle 24-9 points of 50 possible |: 
Back Fat 23-9 points of 30 possible |. 
Average Score ae 67-0 points of 100 possible |: 
70 MARKS OR OVER. 
40 52 per cent. (47 and 54-6 per cent. in 1962) 
BELOW 70 MARKS. 
37 48 per cent. (39 and 45-4 per cent. in 1962) 


The purpose of pig carcass competitions is 
to encourage pig raisers to see particular 
pigs as consumers and pig meat traders see 
them, to compare each carcass with standards 
set by commercial preferences and then to 
decide on any action necessary to improve 
their product. 

Carcass competitions are different to 
commercial grading of carcasses. Com- 
petitions traditionally require the judge to 
place entries in precise order of merit. This 





stimulates the competitive spirit of the 
individual pig raiser and thus creates interest 
and induces action. Judging would be 
easier if entries were grouped into grades and 
not placed in order of merit within each grade 
but this would not stimulate such a keen 
interest. The hope of winning first prize, 
even by one millimetre, is the greatest 
motive to participation in competitions. 


Judging and the placing carcasses in order 
of merit in competitions may be done by 


This carcass scored only 

33 marks because it was 

grossly overfat and did 

not have enough lean 
meat. 
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visual appraisal but judges and competitors 
are more satisfied when specific reasons for 
these placings are given and when values 
are related to specific standards. The 
Victorian method of appraisal, used in this 
competition, is based entirely on measure- 
ments. 


In view of the inaccuracy and inconsis- 
tency of visual appraisement of the size, 
shape and composition of ham, shoulder and 
belly, together with the decreasing commercial 
significance of those characters in comparison 
with amounts of lean and fat in a carcass, 
their direct appraisal is not included in this 
method, although provision is made for 
disqualification of any carcass that is seriously 
abnormal. 


Only one side of each carcass is measured, 
to reduce the inconvenience and cost to 
meat works’ operators. 


Three features are measured—loin muscle, 
loin fat and body length. The maximum 
marks provided are 50 for muscle, 30 for fat, 
and 20 for length of body. 


Body length in relation to weight of 
carcass is important both for its own virtue 
and as an indirect measure of proportions of 
primary value cuts to secondary value cuts. 
If a carcass has maximum lean and optimum 
fat, any excess weight-for-length could be 
due to excess flare fat, head, belly or legs. 
Many carcasses appraised by this method 
have exceeded the standard length-for-weight 
but all of these have been deficient in muscle 
and/or fat. They were not long for their 
weight but light for their length. 


The site for sectioning the loin was chosen 
because it is easily defined in the frozen side 
of pigs with their variable numbers of 
vertebrae. The sum of the width and thick- 
ness of eye of muscle in the loin section is 
used as an approximate measure of lean meat 
in the carcass. 


In measuring thickness of fat over the loin, 
the skin is included because it is difficult 
under the prevailing conditions to define the 
junction of the skin and the fat. Also, it is 
found that consumers generally associate 
thickness of backfat and skin in the one 
visual impression. 


ENTRIES WHICH SCORED 70 OR More POINTS OUT OF A POSSIBLE 100. 





‘Name and Address. 


Breeding of Pigs. 





° 


. and I. V. Smith, 18 Mile-road, Garfield . 
. Bellamy, Landsborough-road, ‘Warragul - 

. Wellington, Block 104, Cobram 
‘and Clutterbuck, Vaucluse, Tinamba 
Belcher, Cascade-road, Woodside 
nd A. 'H. Castle, Ch 





sO 


i 









eorpiny 
nibh: 


2 





¢ Ex 


i 





‘ord, The Ranch, 
‘R. ‘Trump, Bena 

ana D; Wellington, Block’ i04, Cobram 
. L. and D. Randall, Box 27, Gohuna 





D, Brooks, Strezlecki via Korumburra 
 K. MeDonald, Rural Delivery, Cobram 
ide 


Belcher, Cascade-road, Woo 






Reapers 





Kuhnelly Neer ‘North’ 
‘Trenery and Soderlund, Promview, Foster | 
A. H. Richards and Son, Dumbalk via Meeniyan 
8. Gambold, Toko Stud,’ Whorouly 

 M. Ley, Weem, Tallangatta Bast, 
and F, Hawtin, Rossmoyne, Colac W' eat 








8. Gambold, Toko Stud, Whoroul; 
A. R, Trenery, Landing-road, Fost 
‘Tyers, Bena . 
Brooks, Streziecki via Korumburra . 
Mie Harris, Dumbalk North via Meeniyan 
ker, Bamawm Extension . 
Chapel-road, Keysborough 
‘Fernehurst state, Mysia 
Private Bag, Echuca 
‘uhnell, ‘Neerim Sou 
Simpson, Rosvaudon, Daylestord 
Ware, Jumbunna 











E 




















131 
142 
135 
137 

















LW: Large White; B: Berkshire ; 
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WSB: Wessex Saddleback;  L: Landrace, 


ft e Stock Notes 


Compiled by A. C. T. Hewitt, M.Agr.Sc., 
Live Stock Science Officer 





NEW CALF 
FOODS 


Some new calf foods are now available as 
substitutes or supplements to new milk in 
the rations for young calves. These sub- 
stitutes or supplements are made largely 
from skim or buttermilk and may have 
added-fat, low-fibre cereal meal, minerals, 
vitamins and antibiotics. 


Most of these foods are rich and whole- 
some, suitable for young calves, and orphan 
Jambs and foals. They contain at least 
20 per cent. protein, about 8 per cent. 
mineral matter and not more than 2 per 
cent. fibre. If fed at the right temp- 
erature (100°F.) and dilution (1 part to 8 
to 9 parts of water), the baby animals do 
well on them and some farmers claim that 
they would rather feed these than anything 
else. However, there are limitations to 
such claims. 


While calves do well on these milk equiva- 
lents and calf milks, a weaning problem 
arises. Calves protected by antibiotics up 
to weaning stage and then suddenly weaned, 
are often prone to attack by every current 
complaint. These calves have not been 
affected by complaints commom to bucket- 
fed calves and, consequently, have not 
developed anti-toxins in their bodies to cope 
with the toxins excreted by the various 
germs which upset young calves. The 
weaned calf, therefore, after it has used 
up the antibiotics in the food, has no 
natural protection. 


It is known that, if human adults contract 
a sickness which is normally a child’s com- 
plaint, it affects the adult more severely than 
it would a child. This could be the case 
with calves fed on these supplements. If 
the calf is to be sold after weaning at twelve 





weeks for veal, it is like selling a ten to 
twelve week-old broiler chicken, which has 
been specially fed for slaughter at that age. 
The owner is not concerned about the vealer or 
the broiler breaking down at fifteen weeks, 
because he knows it will not be kept that long, 
but it is a different matter when replacement 
stock are to be reared. 


Colostrum of animals is rich in antibodies 
which protect the offspring for the first week 
or ten days, but subsequently the milk has 
little protective value. These new calf 
foods with added antibiotic have special 
values as calf foods for this early feeding 
period, but their subsequent antibiotic value 
must be viewed with caution where replace- 
ments are being reared. 


This after-weaning problem could easily 
be eliminated and money saved on calf foods 
by feeding the milk equivalent for two or 
three weeks and then, during the next three 
weeks, gradually reducing the milk equivalent 
and replacing it with skim milk or a cheaper 
gruel made from cereal meals and skim milk 
powder. For the last six or eight weeks of 
bucket feeding antibiotic-free gruels should 
be fed. 

[A.C.L.H.] 
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BROODER MANAGEMENT 





This brooder pen is free from draughts. It has an im- 
pervious floor with the heat supplied from hot water 
conveyed in pipes. 





““My chickens are not rearing well”, or 
““ My chickens are sick or dying in the brooder 
house ” are remarks frequently met with by 
Departmental] poultry officers. 

If the poultryman is confronted with 
problems such as these, an immediate and 
critical examination of his system of brooding 
is necessary. 

Regardless of whether there are impervious 
or wire floors or electric infra-red or gas 
heating units, the temperature at chick 
level beneath the heaters should be checked 
depending on the weather and time of year. 
This temperature should be 95 to 100° F. 
for the first week. A gradual weekly 
reduction of 6 to 8° F. enables the chicks to 
withstand the colder conditions when they are 
weaned and, as is often the case, moved out 
to range. 

With a little experience, the observant 
operator will note the reaction of the chicks 
to their conditions and use this as his guide 
to adjust temperature. The comfort of the 
chicks the last thing at night should be 
considered carefully. 

If temperature at the brooder is satis- 
factory, the brooder house should be checked 
to see that there is ventilation without 
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draughts. It is well worthwhile to have a 
draught guard about 15 inches high sur- 
rounding the brooder for the first few days 
when the chicks are on an impervious floor. 
It also prevents the chicks straying too far 
from the heat. 

With any system of brooding, it appears 
to ‘“‘ pay off” to spread feed on paper or 
flat trays for the first two days in addition 
to using the regular feeders, and in battery 
brooders to include a small drinker close to 
the heat compartment. Shy chicks are 
then given a better chance to obtain their 
food and water. 

The drinking vessels should not be 
permitted to run dry or overflow and wet 
the litter. Wet patches should be removed 
at once. The litter must be dry. 

Frequently, insufficient litter on the floor 
results in the chicks virtually sitting on 
bare concrete. This can be prevented to 
some extent by placing a few sheets of paper 
beneath the heat over which the litter is 
spread. Chopped straw, shavings, sand or 
rice hulls all make good litter. 

The brooder or house should not be 
overcrowded, It should be remembered that 
brooders are usually sold as of day-old 
capacity. With a 200-size brooder, therefore, 
it is wise to limit the number of chicks to 
150 per unit. When one month old, the 
chicks will then have a reasonable chance of 
getting under the unit to obtain sufficient 
warmth. 

Today, correct feeding of commercial 
chickens is not a big problem as most farmers 
buy prepared feeds with all the necessary 
ingredients in a balanced form. 

Where trouble is experienced it is unwise 
to hastily blame the hatchery. Reputable 
suppliers of chicks place importance on the 
job of hatching and dispatching chicks in the 
best possible condition. 

(L. Townsend L.C.A, (Lincoln) Poultry 
Officer). 


VICTORIAN MEAT PRODUCTION 


It is not generally recognized that Victoria Most Australian mutton is produced in 
is a big producer of meat. For the eight Victoria, most lamb in New South Wales 
months ended February, 1963, meat totalling and most beef in Queensland. Pig meats 
325,018 tons was produced in Victoria, are evenly divided between these three States 
compared with 320,409 tons in New South with the production of New South Wales 
Wales, 243,515 in Queensland, 74,561 in slightly above that of Queensland, with 
South Australia, 73,111 in Western Australia Victoria a little behind. 


and 30,705 in Tasmania. Slaughterings increased greatly during the 
During the next four months, production autumn and a record tonnage of meat is 

in New South Wales is expected to overtake again likely to be produced. 

the quantity produced in Victoria, [A.C.T.H.] 











Death 
of 
John Kevin Kehoe 





John Kevin Kehoe, Research Agrostologist Station, Burnley. This work continued to 
with the Department of Agriculture, died in relate partly to his earlier work in East Gipps- 
Melbourne on May 17, aged 36. land and he was able to combine laboratory 

John Kehoe joined the Administrative with field studies of the problems of that 
Division of the Victorian Public Service in 1944, Region. 
and was employed in the Housing Commission. In his comparatively short working life, 
He served for two years in the Royal Australian John Kehoe made a most valuable contribution 
-Air Force and, on his discharge, undertook to the solution of many of those problems, 
the course in agricultural science at the Univer- and he became widely known throughout 
sity of Melbourne. On his graduation with East Gippsland. His work is recorded in a 
honours he joined the Department of Agri- series of articles published in this Journal and 
culture in 1951 and in that year was appointed elsewhere. 


to the Department’s Bairnsdale office to carry 


on pasture investigations in East Gippsland. He will be remembered by a wide circle of 


His special aptitude for this work soon became friends and colleagues both within and outside 
apparent and he was given opportunities during the Department for his outstanding personal 
1955 and 1956 to study pasture research work qualities and his scientific achievements. | His 
at Canberra and at the Regional Pastoral passing has left a gap which will be difficult 
Laboratory, Armidale, New South Wales. to adequately fill. 

In 1956 he retired temporarily because of He is survived by his wife and seven children, 
illness, but resumed duty in the following year to whom the Department and fellow officers 
and assumed control of glasshouse and labora- extend their sincere sympathy. 
tory research at the Pasture Plant Research [F.R.D.] 
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THE IRRIGATOR’S GARDEN 


North Western Victoria 


K. R. Garland, M.Agr.Sc., District Irrigation Officer, Kerang 





This farmhouse near Kerang is attractively situated in a pleasant garden which includes fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and spacious lawns. It also is well protected against prevailing winds. 





We often notice and admire an attractive garden setting a farmer has developed around his 
house and sheds, whereas neighboring properties without gardens or trees, scarcely warrant a glance. 
The first property impresses us as a good place to live in : and others are barely tolerable. 


The irrigator who develops a garden apportioned to irrigation farms according to 
around his house benefits himself, the the formula : 


passer-by, and more particularly his wife A Ww 
and family who spend much of their life in Sand D=— + — 
the surroundings of the home. He also adds 100 20, A 
to the resale value of the property, should where S and D = stock and domestic 
; : allowance in acre 
this become necessary at any time, and feet; 
provides extra fire protection for the house A = area of farm in acres; 
and buildings. The garden trees and greenery and W = water right of farm in acre 
also protect the house against dust and : feet. 
strong winds. Maximum S and D allowance is 10 acre 
feet and most irrigation farms qualify for 
WATER this maximum. It would be unusual, 


‘ P A however, for more than a few acre feet to 
Water is available for gardening from the he used for stock and household purposes. 


irrigator’s stock and domestic (S and D) Therefore, allowing 4 acre feet for each 
allowance. This S and D_ water is acre of garden, sufficient water to maintain 
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Willow trees have a place on irrigated farms. These attractive trees line a channel, and provide excellent shelter 


for stock. 


at least 1 acre of garden is available if the 
irrigator so desires. If he requires an even 
larger garden, there is nothing to prevent 
his using water right or sales water for 
gardening, although this may slightly reduce 
farm productivity. 


GENERAL LAYOUT 

The busy irrigator will seek a garden giving 
the greatest effect from an adequate area, 
with minimum maintenance requirements. 
Such a garden consists of lawns, trees and 
shrubs, with few or no flower beds. Fruit 
trees may be included, possibly grown under 
permanent grass and clover and treated as 

* for all other trees and shrubs. 


Individual circumstances will modify 
layout, but a generally acceptable pattern 
would be to use large trees along the southern 
and western garden boundaries for protection 
against south westerly winds in winter, with 
a few single specimens north of the house. 
Small trees and shrubs would then be used 
on the house side of the large boundary 
trees, and also as single specimens in the 
northern and eastern lawns. If only small 
shrubs are used eastward of the house, there 
will be a relatively unbroken view in this 
direction. 


The garden area should be fenced to 
confine small children and exclude live stock. 


OUTSIDE THE GARDEN AREA 


The general effect of the garden setting 
can be continued outside the garden proper 
by the following : 


(1) Establishing trees around sheds and 
yards. 


(2) Growing perennial pastures where 
these are required for stock 
requirements around the garden 
and administrative area—(sheds 
and yards). 

(3) Use of willows in rows along (but 
not too close to) frequently used 
channels, example, those serving 
(2) above. 

(4) Use of trees in stock shelter belts 
around the farm. Where grown 
in paddocks of annual pastures, 
and therefore irrigated only three 
or four times a year, fairly hardy 
varieties will be necessary. Hardy 
types will also be needed where 
high, saline water tables exist. 

(5) Planting rows of trees alongside the 
road leading to the house. 
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LAWNS 
Four classes of lawns may be considered : 


(a) Bent and fescue fine lawn, requiring 
much watering, fertilizer and 
disease-control treatments—con- 
sidered impracticable for large areas 
in a hot climate. 


(b) Hardy grasses : 

(1) The couch  grass-Kentucky 
blue grass combination as 
commonly used on sports 
fields. 

(2) The relatively large-leafed 
grasses, such as for example, 
kikuyu and buffalo. The 
vigorous creeping habits of 
these grasses make them 
difficult to control along the 
borders of flower beds and 
paths. But they are 
unrivalled for large areas 
where hardy, summer- 
growing grasses are required. 
Kikuyu grass gives a soft 
lawn whereas buffalo is rather 
harsh. 


(ec) Clovers—white clover is sometimes 
used as a pure stand for lawns ; 
strawberry clover may also be used. 
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The pond is an attractive feature of a garden where space is not restricted. 


(d) Combinations of the above types. 
Kikuyu grass with white (andstraw- 
berry) clover in combination makes 
a@ good lawn. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
(A) Harsh situations 

The Natural Resources Conservation League 
has conducted trials on the Kerang 
Agricultural Research Farm since 1959, 
More than 60 varieties of trees and shrubs 
considered suitable for farm shelter belts 
have been tested. Conditions here are rather 
harsh with a salty water table at 3 feet, 
and irrigations are given about four times’ 
per year. 

As reported in ‘ Victoria’s Resources ”’, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, by Mr. L. C. Edgar, the 
following species grew well during the first 
three years of the trial: 

Ewcalypts.—Tuart,  Steedman’s Gum, 
Yellow Gum, Swamp Mahogany, Mahogany 
Gum, Black Box, Coral Gum and Forrest's 
Marlock. 

Acacias.—Western Wreath Wattle. 

Melaleucas.—Prickly Leaf Paperbark, Flax 
Leaf Paperbark, Moonah, Bracelet Honey 
Myrtle, Cross Leaf Honey Myrtle and White 
Cloud Tree. 








Young gums along the western boundary of the house block at the Keran 
of Steedman’s Gums, while Bushy Sugar Gums are in the right 


Various genera.—River Sheoke, Pyramid 
Tree, Silky Oak, Tamarisk and White Cedar. 


(B) Mild Situations 

In a recent recommendation to the Kerang 
Swimming Pool Committee, Mr. A. J. 
Plumridge of the College of Horticulture, 
Burnley, suggested the following species. 
Conditions here will be much milder than 
in (A) above, since the water table is 10 
feet or more below the surface and irrigations 
will be given frequently. 

Eucalypts.—Sugar Gum and Bushy Sugar 
Gum, Lemon Scented Gum, Mahogany Gum. 

Melaleucas.—Prickly Leaf Paperbark, Grey 
Honey Myrtle and Red Honey Myrtle. 

Sterculias—Kurrajong, Flame Tree and 
Queensland Lace-bark. 

Ashes—Claret and Desert. 

Bottle brushes.—Crimson and Willow. 

Cedars.—Deodar and Blue Atlas. 

Various genera.—Queensland Brush Box, 
Silky Oak, Arizona Cypress, Apple Myrtle, 
Late Cotoneaster, Pink Crepe-myrtle, Carob 
bean, Pineapple Guava (Feijoa), Camphor 
Tree, Strawberry Tree and Yeddo Hawthorn. 

The above list does not exhaust the 
possibilities, for many other useful trees and 
shrubs will thrive in house gardens in 
north-western Victoria. Some of these are 
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Research Farm. The main line consists 
reground and left distance. 


‘0 





the silver birch, jacaranda, cape chestnut, 
purple-leaf cherry-plum, photinia, hibiscus, 
various small cypress of the Lawson cypress 
group; oaks, elms, pencil pines and poplars. 
Where poplars are used, particularly the 
Lombardy and Silver types, they should be 
obtained on non-suckering rootstocks if 
available or otherwise planted well away 
from the house, preferably in an area where 
suckers will be eaten by live stock. Canary 
date palms and pepper trees survive in 
fairly dry situations while in some northern 
Victorian towns the Norfolk Island and 
Bunyah pines are conspicuous as being the 
tallest trees. 


HAZARDS 

It is unfortunate that moves towards 
beautification of farms can carry certain 
hazards. However, these can be guarded 
against as suggested below : 

(1) Fire.—Usually a garden represents fire 
protection, but if dry annual grasses, weeds 
and fallen limbs are allowed to accumulate 
under and around infrequently watered tree 
pelts, they become a fire hazard and should 
be “cleaned up.” 
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Experimental tree plantation, Kerang Research Farm. 


(2) SnakES.—The snake hazard will be 
minimized if: 
(a) Grass is kept short ; 
(b) channels (if any) near the house are 
kept clean; and 
(c) ground-ebscuring hedge-type shrub- 
bery is not planted. 

(3) Warer.—Water supply to the garden 
will presumably be conveyed through 
permanent or movable pipes from a windmill 
and tank; or @ pump, or ® pump and 
pressure system, from a dam. This dam 
should be fenced te keep small children 
(and stock) out and preferably located where 
it can be seen from the house. 

(4) Powrr Lines.—Potentially tall trees 
should not be planted beneath power lines. 
Further, it is unsafe to lop tall trees near 
power lines while the power is on. 


AVAILABILITY OF TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 
Florists and garden plant suppliers can 
provide most of the ornamental trees and 
shrubs required. Where, however large 


quantities of hardy trees are required for 
farm shelter belts, it is suggested that farmers 
contact either the Forests Commission 
representative at Wail, or the Natural 
Resources Conservation League, Springvale- 
road, Springvale. A recent Conservation 
League list included 85 different species 
which are available to farmers. 


REFERENCE 


For further gnidance on species and varieties to 
grow, excellent reference books in many country 
publio libraries should be consulted. 
Two suitable books are :— 
“Trees and Shrubs for Australian Gardens” 
by Ernest E, Lord, 
“Trees and Shrubs for the Southem 
Hemisphere” by Richard Harrison. 
Reference to such works will also enable the 
gardener to place the various trees ant shrubs to 
best advantage, mingling the teaf tones of purple, 
dark green, light green, gold and silver to produce the 
most harmonious effect. 
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The East Gippsland Region 


LAND DEVELOPMENT AND 
PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


No. 4—Lucerne Growing 


F. R. Drake, B.Agr.Sc., District Agricultural Officer, and J. K. Kehoe, B.Agr.Sc., 


This is the final article in the series on Land Development and Pasture Improvement in the East Gippsland 
region. The first three instalments appeared in the February, May and June, 1963 issues of this Journal. 


Until recently lucerne growing in East Gippsland was confined to well-drained, highly fertile 
soils mainly on the rich river flats. However, several property owners have demonstrated conclusively 
that worth-while lucerne stands can be established on light sandy soils which are deep and well drained. 


Special soil treatments are required for the successful growing of lucerne on these soils. 


Irrespective of the sail type, great care must be taken to adequately cultivate the seedbed. The 
success of any lucerne sowing greatly depends on the time and care put into soil preparation. 


Soils naturally suited to lucerne growing, 
without heavy expenditure on lime and 
fertilizers other than superphosphate, are 
seattered throughout East Gippsland and 
comprise alluvial flats and terraces along the 
major rivers, and in smaller areas along 
creeks. Soils developed from limestone or 
voleanic parent material are often suited to 
lucerne growing. 


Some soils, although fertile and carrying 
heavy clover and grass pestures, have a 
degree of acidity which makes liming 


essential when lucerne is to be sown. On 
these soils, lucerne stands sown without lime 
are likely to be short lived, because of the 
plant’s sensitivity to manganese toxicity. 


Cultivation 


The initial ploughing fer a lucerne stand 
should be done as earty in the year 2s possible, 
the paddock to lie in bare fatlow right 
through the winter for a spring sowing, or 
right through the summer for an autumn 
sowing. 





Lucerne hay is 2 valuable fodder reserve. 
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Ploughing will vary in depth accord- 
ing to the soil, but the sod should be 
turned right under. Sufficient discing 
should be done to prepare a fine, firm 
seedbed. If the soil is heavy aad 
cloddy, rolling to break the clods may 
be necessary. Generally re-ploughing 
after the roller is not necessary. The 
aim should be a firm seedbed with a fine 
surface mulch produced by early September. 
Where autumn sowing is preferred because 
of couch grass infestation the seedbed should 
be rexdy for sowing in March. 


On better soils seeding rates will be about 
8 to 15 lb. per acre with the heavier rate 
under exceptionally good lucerne growing 
conditions with irrigation. Hunter River 
lucerne is the recommended variety. 


Lucerne seed may be sown in different 
ways. The most practical way is to drill 
the seed mixed with the superphosphate. The 
seed should be drilled at a shallow depth of 
} to 1 inch, or the tubes should be withdrawn 
from the hoes and the seed scattered on the 
surface and covered by a light harrow or 
chains trailing behind the drill 


On the better soils fertilizer requirements 
are quite light, one bag of superphosphate at 
sowing being adequate. However, the use 
of some superphosphate is most important. 
The seed should be mixed with the super- 
phosphate in the paddock just before sowing. 
If the seed is to be inoculated with a rhizobial 
culture, it should be drill sown immediately 
after treatment with basic or reverted super- 
phosphate, one bag per acre, or a super- 
phosphate and lime (1 and 1) mixture at 
two bags per acre. 
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Mowing and raking lucerne on 
a manurial trial at Hillside. 


Weeds are usually a problem before the 
first cut, but generally they do not interfere 


with the subsequent Jucerne growth. Most 
of the weeds start to flower earlier than the 
lucerne and if the crop is given a light topping 
with the mower at this stage, the lucerne 
re-growth will effectively smother the weeds. 


The established lucerne stand should be 
top-dressed annually with one bag (12 to the 
ton) of superphosphate per acre. Under 
irrigation the top-dressing should be increased 
to two bags per acre. 


LIGHT SANDY SOILS 


Experienced farmers and graziers have 
demonstrated that lucerne can be suecess- 
fully grown on well-drained, light sandy 
country over a much wider area than was 
considered possible until quite recently. The 
requirements for growiug lucerne on these 
soils, however, are very exacting and must be 
rigighy met in order to obtain a satisfactory 
stand. 


Cultivation 


Cultivation of these soils must be thorough 
Virgin land is not suitable and, if newly 
cleared of timber, one or more preliminary 
crops for grazing or a period under pasture 
should precede lucerne. Even though the 


soils are light and sandy and the number of 
cultivations required to produce a fine seed- 
bed is not great, the initial ploughing should 
be done early enough to allow the soil to 
lie fallow through the autumn and winter 
months. 


Advantage should be taken of short dry 
spells throughout this period to continue disc 
cultivation so that the seedbed will be in 
condition for sowing in September. Soaky 
patches on the side of sandy rises may have 
to be avoided during some of the cultivations, 
but these should be included in the sowing 
because if the soak is draining freely, the 
lucerne will often persist and make growth in 
the drier summer months. Ill-drained, red- 
gum clay flats should not be used for 
lucerne sowings. 


Farmers may desire to sow lucerne in couch 
grass infested paddocks although these areas 
should not be used if possible. When couch 
grass is present it will be necessary to maintain 
a clean fallow over summer. When this is 
done autumn sowing can be used but 
should be completed in March or April. 


Soil Treatment 


On these lighter soils pre-treatment with 
heavy lime dressings of 1 to 2 tons per acre 
worked into the soil are essential for satis- 
factory lucerne growth. The need for heavy 
lime on soils which do not require it for 
normal subterranean clover growth is partly 
due to the sensitivity of lucerne to manganese 
toxicity. Many lucerne plants grown on 
these soils without lime show manganese 
toxicity symptoms in the leaves and are 
stunted. Under these conditions stands 
thin out as many plants die. 


.The lime should be broadcast before 
sowing and worked into the surface few 
inches by discing. The most convenient 
time for this operation will be at the final 
discing before sowing. 


Sowing the Lucerne Seed 


A seeding rate of 6 Ib. per acre is ample 
for the lighter soils. On the sandier soils 
the sowing can be deeper, up to 1} inches, 
to assist germination if the surface dries out. 


Trials have shown that a higher percentage 
of seedlings emerge on the sandier soils if 
sowing is followed by a light rolling, and 
this is recommended. 


3 


At sowing, inoculation of the lucerne seed 
with the correct strain of rhizobial bacteria 
is desirable on the light soils. This is 
necessary because these soils naturally carry 
clover species, but medics are entirely absent. 
This means that the lucerne seed must be 
supplied with suitable rhizobial bacteria to 
form nodules capable of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen for the nutrition of the plant. 
This contrasts with subterranean clover seed 
on these soils, which does not need inoculation 
because adequate bacteria are present from 
the growth of volunteer clovers. 


The correct inoculant for lucerne can be ob- 
tained commercially in powder form. The 
correct strain for lucerne should be obtained. 
It should be fresh and this can be determined 
by examining the date stamped on the packet. 
The instructions supplied with commercially 
available rhizobial cultures should be care- 
fully followed. The seed should be drill 
sown with superphosphate and lime (1 and 1) 
containing molybdenum, 2 cwt. per acre. 


After sowing, the paddock should be top- 
dressed with a further 2 cwt. of super- 
phosphate and potash No. 2 per acre. 
Vigorous early growth and quick, deep 
penetration of the roots is encouraged on 
the lighter soils by the use of potash. 


Where copper deficiency exists, super- 
phosphate containing copper should be top- 
dressed at one bag per acre in the autumn 
after sowing the seed. 


Management of the Lucerne Stand 


Weeds, such as ‘‘ fat hen may dominate 
the young stand, but if a sufficient number 
of lucerne seedlings have appeared there is 
no cause for alarm. The lucerne should be 
topped with the mower when the plants are 
well developed but before the weeds set 
their seed. The first topping, if allowed to 
lie as a soil surface mulch, will assist to prevent 
heat scald of the young plants on sandy 
soils in their first summer. 


Generally, lucerne is required for some 
grazing, in addition to hay cutting, when it 
is sown on lighter country. Under these 
conditions, grazing management will greatly 
affect the life span of the stand. 


Grazing should be intermittent and care- 
fully controlled so that the plants have made 
at least 6 inches of re-growth following the 
previous cutting or grazing, before eating 
off is resumed. 
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Response by lucerne to lime treatment. 


Left to right, agricultural ground limestone mixed with the soil 





applied at the rate of 4,2 and | tons per acre respectively. Far right, (pot No. Al39) + no lime,” with plants 
showing symptoms of manganese toxicity. 


Hard grazing during the winter, removing 
most of the semi-dormant leaves will quickly 
thin out a stand. 


Top-dressing Established Lucerne Stands 


Superphosphate at one bag per acre should 
be applied annually in spring. On the 
lighter soils, potash fertilizer requirements 
will vary, after the initial application, 
according to the soil type and management 
of the stand. With continual hay cutting, 
potash requirements could be as high as 
2 ewt. per acre annually, but with judicious 
management including some grazing, an 
application of 3:1 superphosphate and 
potash at 2 to 3 ewt. per acre applied annually 
in spring will meet most requirements. 

If sufficient lime is worked into the soil 
before sowing, little benefit would be expected 
from further top-dressing with lime during 
the life of the stand. Once a stand 
commences to thin out, it will be better to 
establish a new lucerne sowing rather than 
attempt to rejuvenate the old stand by 
surface application of lime. 
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Lucerne Varieties 


The are many varities of lucerne, but the 
Hunter River type, including the so-called 
dry area lucerne, remains the recommended 
variety for East Gippsland. 


Alternative varieties which have shown 
some promise in trials there are Hairy 
Peruvian and a South African commercial 
lucerne. 


The South African lucerne makes more 
growth in the colder months and is to be 
tested for its ability to persist under partial 
grazing and cutting. Stands of new varieties 
would have to persist as long as Hunter 
River under the same conditions. 

Trials with creeping lucerne varieties under 
East Gippsland conditions have shown them 
to be inferior to Hunter River. Their 
value under grazing conditions has not yet 
been fully determined. 


Annual Fuld Day 
RANDOM SAMPLE LAYING TEST 


W. Stanhope, B.Agr.Sc., Senior Poultry Officer 





Record performances were achieved in egg production, feed conversion, and “‘ livability '’ in the 
fifth test conducted at Burnley Gardens. This was due mainly to flock improvement and to the 
introduction of crossbred stock for the first time. Yet, despite these much superior results, net income 
again fell sharply—an economic sign of the times. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Fifth Victorian Random Sample Laying Test, 1961-63, conducted at Burnley Gardens, Melbourne. 
Period of Test 600 days, with 41 entries, 40 pullets per entry. 

Egg Production—253°6 (hen housed) and 2646 (hen day). 

Feed per 24 oz. dozen eggs—5*I Ib. ; Average egg weight—2-01 oz. 


Days to 50 per cent. production—180. 
Income less feed and chick costs—I9s, Id. per bird. 
Adult mortality—13+2 per cent. ; Rearing mortality—I-6 per cent. 


Causes of mortality—leucosis 2°5 per cent. ; cannibalism I-7 per cent. ; ovarian complaints 5-0 per 
cent. ; miscellaneous 40 per cent. 





FEATURES OF THE FIFTH TEST 2. Dominance of Crossbreds 
1. Production a Record The top positions were dominated by cross- 
With the introduction of crossbreds, average bred entries. The average crossbred returned 
performance was better than in all previous an dnvome, ‘minus sierd and, Chick: Coats 


Be of £1 3s. 4d. and a hen/day production of 
tests. Hen/day production in the first four 276 eggs, compared with isey a ard 273-5 


tests was 243, 242, 244, and 248 eggs respectively. eggs for the White Leghorn average ard 
In the fifth test it rose to 265 eggs. (See 15s. 10d. and 240-2 eggs for Australorps. 
Table 1). (See Table 1). 


TABLE 1.—A COMPARISON OF Five RANDOM SAMPLE LAYING Test RESULTS. 
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ss Costs |RSLT.| “Pros | Pro | Mor | hs | Feed. | 0-85:7 | Dozen | Large | at end | $¢0 
(including Team “| duction, duction. | ‘ality sl | Weeks. | Eggs. | Exgs. | of Test. | yiciion, 
Carcass | in First | 

| Value). | Test. | i} 
| fd. | % | eee. | Foes. | % % Ib. Ib. Ib. | % tb. | days 
First, 1957-59 119 9; 100 | ass] oa] ws | 94 | ass] ui2| 58 | 9-7 | ss | a7 
Second, 1958-60... | 2 1 4| 104 | 219-9] 242-0| 22-0 | 5-5 | 123-5] 138:2| 5-7 | 838 | 5-6 | 181 
Third, 1959-61 [1 6| 79 | 223-8] 240-1) 21-6 | 4-8 | 118-8] 133-5] 5-4 | 782 | s4 | 178 
Fourth, 1960-62 [3a 8{ 6 | 233-8] 247-9 | 13-9 | 54 | taae| 136-9] 56 | 62-5 | 5-2 | 172 
Fifth, 1961-63 [isan | so | 289.6) 2646 | 13-2 | 46 | aan7 | i361) sae] eos | 5:3 | 180 





"Ib. of feed per 24 oz. doz. eges. 
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These results illustrate the reason why more 
than 90 per cent. of commercial egg-laying 
birds in Victoria are crossbreds. 


The fifth test represented a traditional stage 
between the early tests where only pure bred 
breeding stock was tested and the sixth test, 
which tests the commercial end product, and 
is open to all stock— in most cases crossbreds. 


3. Sharp Fall in Income 

Despite improved performance, income con- 
tinued to fall rapidly. Although this measure- 
ment is not the prime function of the R.S.L.T., 
the result gives an indication of the poor 
economic conditions operating in Victoria, due 
mainly to overproduction and the loss of 
formerly profitable export markets in Britain 
and other countries. In the first test, ‘‘ Income 
minus Feed and Chick Costs” was £1 19s. 9d. 
per bird, in the fifth test it had fallen to 19s. 11d., 
or 50 per cent. of the first test (See Table 1). 


4. Small Egg Strains Unprofitable 

Average egg weight over the test was 2-01 oz. 
or an average weight of 24-1 oz. per dozen 
eggs. Some entries, despite very good hen 
housed production, were ranked well down the 
list due mainly to small egg size. Much of 
the ‘“‘small egg” problem has resulted from 
the unrealistic weight limit of 1} oz. for a large 
egg set by Victorian egg marketing authorities 
prior to April, 1961. With the introduction 
of new grades, eggs of a good size now receive 
a fair return. 
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The Senior Poultry Officer. 

Mr. W. Stanhope, announcing 

the ten leading test entries 

to field day visitors at the 

College of Horticulture, 
Burnley. 


Most breeders with a “‘ small egg” problem 
eppreciate the position and are selecting for a 
larger egg. From the results in this test, it 
would appear than an egg size pattern similar 
to those of entries which obtained an average 
egg weight within the range of 2:03 to 2-10 oz. 
would be most suitable. 


5. Better Feed Conversion Important 
Within the limits of the required egg: size, 
good feed conversion was the most important 
factor in profitability. Feed conversion was 
taken as the number of pounds of feed required 
to produce a dozen eggs weighing 24 oz. 
Within the crossbred entries, feed conversion 
varied from 4-3 Ib. per 24 oz. dozen up to 
5-5 lb., and feed intake varied from 126-3 Ib. 
to 148-6 Ib. Many breeders are steadily 
selecting for a smaller bird with a lower feed 
intake, but which will lay even more eggs of 
the desired size. How far this selection 
proceeds depends also on the level of cull hen 
prices. Although selection for smaller body 
size will reduce total feed intake, results in the 
fifth test indicated that there may be appreciable 
differences in feed intake or feed efficiency of 
strains of birds of similar size and production. 


6. Egg Production not the Only Criterion 

One of the lessons of this test was to demon- 
strate that in the past, breeders have been 
concentrating too hard on egg numbers, and 
neglecting other traits, such as feed conversion, 
body size, egg size and egg quality. It also 


indicated the shortcomings of the earlier egg 

laying competitions, where only egg numbers 

and egg size were measured. 

7. Three-quarter Crossbreds 
Successful 

The two experimental entries produced by 
mating White Leghorn cockerels over White 
Leghorn /Australorp crossbred pullets on two 
entrant farms were not up to the standard of 
the first cross entries from these two farms. 
This result is consistent with similar work at 
the Animal Husbandry Research Centre, 
Werribee. 

However, the use of a crossbred female 
rather than an Australorp in the hatchery 
flock offers such great improvements in egg 
production, fertility and hatchability that the 
search for a suitable three. way cross will 
continue. Future experimental three-quarter 
crossbred entries in the test will now use two 
different strains of White Leghorn rather than 
one. 


8. White Leghorn/Rhode Isiand Red Cross 
Successful 

Of interest was the excellent performance of 
Mr. D. McKay’s WL/RIR crossbred, in third 
place, with a hen/day production of 290 eggs 
which may encourage breeders to fully investi- 
gate the potential of Rhode Island Reds in 
breeding programs despite their larger size. 


not yet 


FIELD DAY 


Mr. W. B. Miller, B.Agr.Sc., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, opened the annual field day on 
Wednesday, May 1, and welcomed approx- 
imately 250 visitors. He presented the trophy 
donated by the Australian Primary Producers’ 
Union to Mr. A. G. Edmonds, Clarinda 
Poultry Farm, whose White Leghorn-Aust- 
ralorp crossbred was the leading entry. 

Mr. W. J. Macauley, curator of the test, 
and Mr. G. Bradbury, Assistant Live Stock 
Science Officer, and the test staff, were 
commended for the successful operation of the 
test. 

There were associated displays on the 
economics of egg production and on the need 
for better yolk colour to satisfy consumer 
demand. 


Entries were ranked on the basis of profit- 
ability of income over feed and chick costs. 
This was calculated by subtracting expenditure 
(feed and chick costs) from receipts (egg and 
carcass values). Commercial conditions and 
prices were used. Labour, depreciation, 
interest on capital, electricity, rates, mainten- 
ance, water and miscellaneous costs are not 
included. 

Since all costs are not included in R.S.L.T. 
results, the average income per bird should not 
be taken by prospective farmers as a likely net 
return on a commercial poultry farm. — Profit- 
ability in the commercial industry is at present 
at a low level. Further, results in this test are 
considerably superior to those obtained on the 
average commercial egg farm and are equalled 
only by a small proportion of experienced 
poultrymen on well-equipped farms with good 
disease control. 

Hatching eggs were collected from the nests 
on entrant farms, hatched, brooded and reared, 
at Burnley. Two pens of 20 birds represented 
each entry in the laying pens. 

The Department recommends entrant breeders 
to the industry on the basis of profitability 
under current economic conditions. 


FEEDING 


A medium-high energy dry mash, based 
mainly on crushed wheat and meatmeal was 
mixed on the premises and fed without 


The Deputy Director of Agriculture Mr. W. B. Miller, 


presenting 
ir A. G. 
jicture are (from left) Mr, W. 
Stanhope, Senior Poultry Officer, Mr. P. Nemet, President 


Poultry Section A.P.P.U., and Mr. A. R. Grayson, Superintendent 
of Live Stock. 


PROCEDURE OF THE TEST 
The test covered a period of 600 days from 
hatching on August 15, 1961, to the calculation 
of carcass value on April 7, 1963. 


the Australian Primary Producers’ Union trophy to 
Edmonds (left). Others in the 
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Mr. M. Barlow, Poultry Officer, points out results of a 
Departmental survey on consumer preference in egg yolk 
colour to field day visitors. 


restriction to the laying pullets with an 
evening scratch grain of wheat at a rate of | 
oz. per bird per day. A little grass and clover 
lawn clippings were also fed when available. 

A departure in feeding procedure from 
earlier tests was the use of a lower protein, 
lower energy growing ration from eleven weeks, 
until six months of age (after laying had 
commenced) in an effort to delay the maturity 
date slightly and to reduce the high rate at 
which pullets came into lay. The aim was to 
try and reduce the incidence of prolapse, 
cannibalism and ovarian complaints which 
occurred early in the laying period. 


Mash formulae were as follows :— 





Chick Mash. | Growing Mash| Laying Mash. 














Day old- | Eleven Weeks | Six Months~ 
Eleven Weeks | Six Months | End of Test 
Ib. Ib. | Ib. 
Wheatmeal 4 so | 88 
Ground Oats | ; 18 10 
Ground Hulled | 
‘Oats i 10 r ‘ 
Ground | Barley fo | iz io 
Ground Mai: 1 | Hs 
Bran .. 15 | 
Milk ‘Powd 7 4 
Meatmeal (55 per | 
cent. Protein) 8 wo =| 6 
Lucerne Meal . 1 | 3 3 
Kibbled gi Si te Pp 
Manganised salt ft i | i 








‘Manganised salt is prepared by mixing 1 Ib. of manganised 
sulphate with 40 1b. of common salt. Vitamin A and D 
supplement was added to these mashes.  Sheligrit was fed 
without restriction, 


THE SPREAD OF R.S.L.T. STOCK IN 
VICTORIA 
The superior stock of R.S.L.T. breeders now 
dominates laying flocks in Victoria. This 
flock improvement was one of the aims of the 
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Poultry Improvement Plan. In a survey 
recently carried out by officers of the Poultry 
Section of the Department of Agriculture, it 
was estimated that from a genetic point of view, 
80 per cent. of all breeding stock for egg type 
chickens blood tested by the Department 
(about 220,000 birds) may be classed as of 
R.S.L.T. origin. 

The stock is either on R.S.L.T. entrant farms 
or on hatcheries where all or part of their 
breeding stock is derived from R.S.L.T. breeders. 
This is a very significant figure, since the bulk 
of blood-testing in Victoria is done by officers 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Hatcherymen around the State have been 
most alert in obtaining this breeding stock and 
most R.S.L.T. breeders have willingly sold 
their breeding stock on this basis. 


“ON THE FARM” TESTS BY EGG 
PRODUCERS 

The discriminating chick buyer is now using 
test results before placing his order. Strains 
are chosen not only because of their leading 
positions but “‘ on specification”. The detail 
of traits such as egg size, body weight, brood- 
iness, maturity date, egg laying and egg weight 
patterns and mortality, are such that the 
prospective buyer may choose exactly the type 
of bird suitable for his farm. 

Where stock is purchased from other than 
R.S.L.T. farms, many producers are inquiring 
carefully into the genetic origin of the chicks. 
Top quality stock is now essential under 
worsening economic conditions in the industry. 

More commercial produceis are now 
conducting their own “on the farm” R.S.L.T., 
testing several top R.S.L.T. stocks to see which 
is most suited to the environmental conditions 
of their farms. In such tests, records of 
egg production, mortality, and perhaps egg 
size are all that is needed. About 100 pullets 
should be tested for each stock. 


SUMMARIZED RESULTS OF THE 
FIFTH R.S.L.T. 

The results in Table 2 are a summarized 
version. The complete result in booklet form 
may be obtained on application to the Poultry 
Section, Department of Agriculture, Treasury 
Gardens, Melbourne, C.2. 


THREE-YEAR AVERAGE 
The three-year average (Table 3) applies to 
those entries which have been entered in each 
of the last three tests. They provide for other 
breeders and hatcheries reliable information as 
to the source of superior breeding stock. 


TABLE 2.—FIFTH RANDOM SAMPLE LAYING TEST—FINAL RESULT SUMMARY. 


(Compiled by G. Bradbury, B.Agr.Sc., and W. J. Macauley.) 



























































































































































Tacome i - 
| Feedand | Het, | Honda 1 Tout | pe 
aay | per | Average 
Entry Name. Breed. ) Chick Costs! MOUS  Product- yyAdult Feed | 24-02, Ey 
x Gpeluding Frodagts | tlon., | Morality) pee dozen Welsh, 
carcass, z i s 
Value), ! 
f 
fd. Ib. Ib. o | % 
Clarinda . | xB 188 10-0 | 1263 43 2-08 76-0 
Wellington Park x XB 170 10-0 138-7 46 212 151 
McKay xBe | 1 610 | 17S 148-6 4:8 2-09 812 
Tyndale E So) XB t89 || | 10-0 1321 | 4-6 2-07 44 
Aldinga ~ | XB 160 125 142-3 47 "| 2-09 75-7 
Rose xB 1 $10 12-5 139-7 4:8 2-08 761 
Kerr XB AS 79, 25 137-3 47 2-07 76:8 
Belnarre xB 133 | 20:0 | 130-2 45 2-01 DT 
Grenville W i | | 2s | 1295 48 2-01 19 
Nemet be o| XB 1241 30-0 | 126-3 44 1.95 44 
"eee Ww 1 203 75 | 127-5 47 2-01 67'S 
Mickelburough N. iW 12 2 | 50 | 137-3 5:0 | 2-02 75:2 
Taylor va | SYN 124 | oz 131-3 49 | 1-97 65-4 
ee eid we |e) ib | Ee | 
igrove | 3 “ : 4 . 
Mickelburough N. xB 116 15-0 | 130-9 4:8 2:06 | 7d 
Lyndale | & er 10-0 | 145-0 2-08 144 
Lucas i] ow 108 15-0 | 126-4 1-93 63:4 
Nemet n)ow 108 35-0 | 129-6 1-93 61-4 
Ellis... a Ow 104 10-0 | 122-6 | 4-7 1-89 37-0 
‘Solum | A 104 50 | 139-0 | 5-4 2-01 751 
Watt .. Ww 104 20-0 136-8 49 2-02 70-8 
Chickadee or Lf xp 102 27-5 132-0 47 2-00 70°5 
Coulson es i] xe 019 $ 15-0 | 1343 3-0 2-04 16 
Belnarre A 019 0 1S 137-2 33 2-07 15-7 
Tarnalla Ww 019 0 15 128-7 3-0 1-91 al 
xB 018 9 10-0 129-4 3-0 2-01 9:7 
Pettigrove A 018 1 10-0 1346 3:2 1-96 62:5 
Wellington Park * =| Ww 017 8 20:0 | 137-6 al 2-03 70-4 
Stephens. oe : A 0 16 10 75 | 137-4 37 1-97 65:3 
Heaps FS ; ny ow 016 $ 15-0 | 1325 34 1-91 38-3 
Reydon e i | xB 015 7 15-0 | 139-2 | 5-5 | 1-97 65-9 
Grenville A os 3 10-0 146-4 38 2:06 144 
Kerr .. A O14 11 15 1435 3:8 210 134 
Waugh a 0 14 10 10-0 143-8 36 2-08 10-7 
McKay R 014 2 22-5 | 1512 56 2-01 70:9 
Greenhills (Frye) A O14 1 | 10-0 | 131-9 $5 1-97 60-9 
Westbrook. w 013 5 2s 147-4 3 1-98 66:3 
Poulton ‘ : A 013 3 15 137-3 7 1-96 61 
Stewart a oe ae | 3A on 7 15-0 132-9 | 6 2-09 RT 
Reydon : | 8 010 6 15 1543 | 64 | 2-09 M2 
Australorp Average. F 0 15 10 9-0 1403 “6 2:03 9 
White Leghorn Average “ 019 7 | 14-5 132-3 9 1-97 66. 
Crossbred Average. i 134 15-8 134.9 8 203 18 
Test Average .. * 019 it {132 | B64 1 2-01 69:5 
Explt.} XB No.1... tr 017 8 | 1 ans 128-3 | 0 2-02 68:2 
Explt. } XBNo.2 | 8 |i Jac fae | 225 | 130-2 7 1-95 65 
Expit. 4 XB Average | 019 4 225 | (129-2 8 1-98 67-0 
Control te Ww O15 0 | j 2s) tee | 49 193 609 
i 








* All Crossbred (XB) entries are the proj 


from White Leghorn and Rhode Island Red parents. 
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ny of White Leghorn and Australorp parents, with the exception of McKay, which is produced 
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TABLE 3.—-FIFTH VICTORIAN RANDOM SAMPLE LAYING TEST THREE-YEAR AVERAGE. 
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o. £ gl ¢ " 
3 5 
gs 3 j , 3 8 3 A ; ® 
a2 4 P el ab | oF Q : 
|26z2) 18 | 28 |B! B | 2) a i 
re P ~ | BF 
Entry Name. i il u iy # # 5 #8 | a La 
S 3, nd 3, 1 s pe 
& |st6s3| $2 | 22 | 32 | ds | do | 22 | 22 | £8 | 2 EE 
i 
£ s. d.| Eggs. | Eggs. % % Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. % Ib. 
Nemet . w 110 3 | 270-5 | 288-0 | 20-8 20 116-0 | 129-0 63:9) 41 168 83 
Clarinda w 1 9 4 | 249-9 | 265-7 12:5 6-0 116-9 | 130-0 70:7 48 18h O-8 
Tarnalla Ww 1 8 8 | 262-3 | 269-4 67 40 116-1 | 129-2 63+3 43 | 180 0-8 
Lyndale. . A 1 7 1 | 239-6 | 246-6 10:8 33 128-5 | 144-0 15-9 62 167 23-3 
Solum .. + A 1 7 1 | 242-0 | 256-9 WT 6-0 125-1 | 140-0 54 73-6 58 189 | 18-3 
Wellingtor Park w 1 6 2 | 244-1 | 259-0 16-7 a7 119-4 | 132-8 Sa 70-5 46 173 7 
Lucas .. . Ww 1 5 10 | 2484 | 263-9 17-5 33 119-5 | 132-5 5-0 65:8 as 173 a 
Belnarre . A 1 5 6 | 228-1 | 239-9 13-3 13 123-9 | 139-6 oF 5:9 | 60 | 177 36:7 
Greenhi (Prye) A 1 5 4 | 231-9 | 242-0 13:3 47 114-9 | 129-6 3 66:3 ST 171 3 
Ellis , Ww L 4 7 | 254-6 | 270-7 15-8 40 115-7 | 129-0 48 55-2 44 v7 . 
Mickelburough w 130 it | 237-7 | 252-4 42 3-3 120-5 | 134-0 s4 69-8 4s 176 25 
Stewart oT A | 13> 1 | 210-2 | 230-8 Ins 7 5-0 | 122-0 | 137-0 5:8 77-0 62 185 42 
Reydon A | 1 210 | 230-7 | 235-6 8-3 40 16-0 | 133-8 | 149-8 63 15:6 6-2 170 | 28:3 
Poulton. . A 1 2 2] 225-1 | 233-4 10-0 13 16-1 | 118-8 | 134-9 37 66-5 35 168 19-2 
McKay R 1 1 10 | 228-2 | 253-2 20-8 2-7 15-9 | 134-1 | 150-0 539 16-8 62 196 13-3 
Stephens A Lt 1 6 | 224-9 | 236-7 20-0 5:3 15-1 | 120-7 | 135-8 5:6 64-4 59 172, 39-2 
Watt .. . Ww 1 ft 1 | 229-6 | 256-4 24:2 2-0 13-6 | 118-4 | 132-0 $2 63:5 | 46 175 ro 
Grenville A 1 0 5 | 209-9 | 219-9 13-3 2-0 15-1 | 121-4 | 136+ 61 7 | O32 185 30-8 
‘Westbrook wt W 1 0 3 | 242-6 | 260-0 23-3 40 14-1 | 131-1 | 145-2 5-6 66:9 5-0 179 oe 
Control W | 1 211 | 228-8 | 244-0 20-0 &7 13-2 | 107-8 | 121-0 49 Ad 43 188 0-4 
‘Three-Year Average oe f 14 6 | 237-4 | 251-6 15-3 3-6 | 14-4 | 122-0 | 136-4 s4 69-2 | 53 u7 








Nore.—W. White Leghorn ; 


A. Australorp ; 


R. Rhode Island Red. 











WH Ks Sud Wiechenk Ke 


Mr. Thomas Purves, chairman of directors of 
Messrs. F. H. Brunning Pty. Ltd., retired on 
May 14, after 64 years of service with this 
old agricultural seed firm. 


“T.P.” or “Tommy” Purves, as he is 
affectionately known to farmers and agricul- 
tural scientists in Victoria, has been a tireless 
worker in his field, and his career was one of 
continued activity and progress. 


He has had a close association with many 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
and has been prominent in many movements 
for the betterment of agriculture in this State. 
Many Departmental officers have reason to be 
grateful for the help and encouragement which 
Mr. Purves gave so readily. 

Born in 1882, Mr Purves still retains his 
health and unusual keeness of mind. While 
he has undoubtedly earned the right to enjoy 
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Mr. Purves. 


his retirement in whatever way he may choose, 
it is hoped that Mr. Purves will long continue 
to maintain his interest in agricultural circles 
where he is held in such high esteem. 


FEEDING THE 


DAIRY HERD 


IN JULY AND AUGUST 


By Officers of the Dairy Husbandry Branch 





As pastures grow slowly in winter and are apt to be grazed short, a special program of feed production for 






To be most profitable, a freshly calved cow 
should reach a high peak of production early 
in her lactation. 

If an autumn-calved cow is fed well enough 
to achieve this during the winter, she has a 
much better chance of maintaining a high 
level of production when the spring flush of 
grass is available. Fed well at the outset a 
winter calved cow will likewise carry over some 
of the advantage and produce better in later 
months. 


In many areas, and particularly on farms 
which produce milk for the city, pasture supplies 
in early winter are usually scarce. 


The farmer who is accustomed to looking 
ahead may have already made provision for this 
period of scarcity by growing an early crop of 
oats for grazing. 

If the autumn rains came carly enough he 
may have been able to save some autumn-grown 
grass by closing up certain paddocks and feeding 
a compensatory supply of hay to the dry cows. 
The same early rains might also make it 
possible for him to grow a paddock of turnips 


this period is needed. 


or, where the land is very fertile a useful crop 
of chou-moellier. Where possible, hay should 
be fed along with these crops to add fibre to the 
ration. 


Silage made from surplus spring pasture is a good winter feed 
for milking cows. 
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A stack, or pit, of good silage would also 
be useful at this time of the year, but in a dry 
summer or autumn, this valuable fodder may 
have been used up. 

If however, a fodder crop is not available, 
pasture is scarce, and conserved feed is not 
very plentiful or is of only fair quality, serious 
thought will have to be given to feeding suitable 
concentrates to get the herd over this period of 
shortage. 

The amount of concentrate fed will depend 
on the grass supply, the condition of the herd 
at calving, and the quality of the herd and level 
of production aimed at. 

In some feeding experiments the cows ate 
fed at the rate of | Ib. of crushed oats to each 
5 lb. of milk produced. A report on supple- 
mentary feeding trials at Ellinbank Dairy 


When autumn rains are early, or 

where a special pasture can be irri- 

gated, autumn growth can be saved 

for grazing by milking cows in July 
and August. 


Resea:ch Station is given in the recently issued 
Guide Book, a copy of which may be obtained 
from The Manager, Ellinbank Dairy Research 
Station, Ellinbank, via Warragul. 

Feeding in July and August should be 
planned well in advance, by a program of 
cropping, saving autumn pasture and, in 
circumstances under which the pasture will 
respond adequately, by applying a nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

The margin of profit will be greater if such 
a program is followed than it will if the farmer 
relies on last-minute buying of concentrates to 
tide him over. 

A pamphlet, ‘“ Milk Producing Rations for 
Dairy Cattle.” may be obtained free of charge 
from the Director, Department of Agriculture, 
Treasury Gardens, Melbourne, C.2. 
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Care of Sheep in July 


Compiled by P. G. Hyland, B.Agr.Sc., Senior Sheep and Wool Officer 


LAMB GROWTH ON IRRIGATED PASTURES 
DURING WINTER 





Lamb growth on irrigated pastures during 
the winter can be affected by many factors. 
These include the quantity and quality of the 
pasture feed and its suitability for sheep 
grazing, the stocking rate of ewes and lambs, 
the efficiency of the individual animal in 
converting feed to milk and growth, temper- 
ature, and internal parasites. 

Two main avenues are therefore available 
to improve growth of early drop lambs. 
These are, first through pasture production 
and stocking management, and secondly 
through stock husbandry. 


Pasture Production for Early Lambs 

Two most important aspects of pasture 
production are the time of watering, and 
the variety of subterranean clover (Bacchus 
Marsh gives more autumn and winter feed 
than Mount Barker). 


Small flocks cf sheep, with set stocking, give the best results. 
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The use of a small acreage of an inter- 
mediate type of pasture, such as Palestine 
strawberry clover or Phalaris tuberosa, as 
a special purpose pasture also has consid- 
erable merit. This drought resisting pasture 
need not be watered in late spring or summer 
but treated as an annual pasture. It can be 
started earlier than subterranean clover and 
responds much more quickly. This type of 
pasture is extremely useful for the very early 
lambers and removes the grazing pressure 
on the subterranean clover paddocks allowing 
them to develop more fully before being 
utilized. 


Another possibility for improving winter 
grazing feed is to sow a winter fodder crop 
such as oats. 
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Grazing Management and 
Mob Size 

It is important to avoid run- 
ning sheep in big mobs and 
rotating them regularly through 
a number of small paddocks. 
The resulting overcrowding and 
competition between ewe and 
lamb tend to check lamb 
growth and cause heavy worm 
burdens at ten to twelve weeks 
of age. 


It is best to reduce the mob 
size to 150 to 200 ewes and to 
adjust the stocking rate on 
paddocks according to the feed 
available, with a minimum of 
changes between paddocks. 


Maiden ewes should be 
separated from older ewes 
and older lambs from young lambs. 

One or two paddocks should be kept 
spelled to provide an outlet for changes which 
should be made according to the feed available 
in various paddocks, and to assist the health 
and condition of the lambs. 


Remove Dry Ewes 

Small mobs, in which the lambs of any 
one group are much the same age, can be 
achieved by drift lambing. In this way 
too, all the dry ewes can be excluded and 
prevented from ‘‘eating their heads off *. 
A simple version requires only three paddocks 
where the ewes yet to lamb are shuttled 
back and forth between two paddocks and 
the wet ewes going into the third (saved) 
paddock. 
Drenching 

For early lambings (March-April) strategic 
ewe drenchings (fluke and worm) would be 
more beneficial given after lambing. Carbon 
tetrachloride should not be given too soon 
after Jambing as it taints the milk for a few 
hours. 





Drenching a sheep with carbon tetrachloride against fluke and worm 
infestation. 


Hay Supplement 


Except in very wet winters, when it may 
counter excessive looseness, hay feeding has 
little or no effect on production. The 
bulky supplement is eaten and digested too 
slowly and it therefore becomes only an 
alternative feed rather than a supplement. 


Special Techniques 

Fast growing lambs (3} to 5 Ib. per week) 
should not be weaned. At weaning, lambs 
experience a one- to two-week check in 
growth. Early weaning of late lambs may 
have some justification. 


Carryover lambs should be weaned at 
about twelve weeks; however, even lambs 
which can still be got away in the wool 
should be weaned if it is an embarrassment 
to be feeding the ewe and if it does not 
matter about the delay of one or two weeks 
in marketing. 


{B. McConcnig, B.Agr.Sc., District Sheep 
and Wool Officer, Rochester.] 


FLEECE WEIGHING AND WOOL CLASSING 


Sheep classing is an important farm 
operation at this time of the year. The aim 
is to improve both the quality and quantity 
of wool on the sheep which are retained by 
culling the worst producers. 
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The greatest improvement in a flock how- 
ever will be brought about by the rams. 
It is the stud properties therefore which 
bear most of the responsibility in the future 
of our wool production. 


Visual sheep classing is the time honoured 
method of classing which has lifted our wool 
clip to present day standards. But we 
cannot rest on these laurels of past 
performance. 

Research and demonstration have indicated 
that selection for fleece weight based on eye 
judgment alone is slow in raising the weight 
of wool cut per head. This is because the 
average sheep classer is not very accurate in 
his ranking of rams on fleece weight. By 
using measured fleece weights this source of 
error is eliminated and the rate of improve- 
ment for fleece weight can be doubled. 

In practice, the Department of Agriculture 
recommends a combination of visual classing 
and fleece weighing. Many studs and flock 
properties are now using this method of 
sheep classing. 

Sheep—both ewes and rams—are first 
classed visually, and sheep are culled for 
obvious faults. Within any group of sheep 
of desirable wool type and conformation there 
is usually a wide range of fleece weights. 
Fleece weighing is the most efficient method 
of selecting the top wool cutters within this 
group. Fleece weighing is thus used as an 
aid to culling. 

Ram culling in selection has by far the 
greatest influence on stud and flock improve- 
ment, because of the greater numbers that 
ean be culled. Also, any improvement 
which is made in the studs by a more pro- 
gressive breeding program, will be passed on 
to the industry through all the rams sold 
for flock breeding. 

It is important therefore that all studs 
should adopt fleece weighing at stud shearing 
as a routine operation. Ram buyers should 
also strive to become fleece-weight conscious 
when purchasing rams, and to inquire from 
a stud owner whether he uses fleece 
weighing to aid selection. 

Sheep and wool officers of the Department 
of Agriculture are familiar with the fleece 
weighing procedure and are prepared to 
demonstrate this progressive method of 
classing in both studs and flocks. The 
routine stud operations are described in the 
pamphlet, ‘Selecting for Higher Wool Pro- 
duction’ which is available free on appli- 
cation to your local sheep and wool officer or 
the Senior Sheep and Wool Officer, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Treasury Gardens, 
Melbourne, C.2. 

(D. Lear, B.Agr.Se., District Sheep and 
Wool Officer, Ballarat.) 
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A combination of visual classing, above, and fleece weighing, 
lower, is recommended. 
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Production of Plant Propagating Material 
Free from Bacterial, Fungal and Nematode 
Infections 


P. R. Smith, B.Agr.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Biology Branch 


The following paper is one of four prepared by officers of the Plant Research Laboratory for 
the Plant Diseases Section of the Symposium, ‘‘Recent Developments in the Control of Plant Pests, 
Diseases, and Weeds "’ held at the College of Horticulture, Burnley, in October, 1962. The Symposium 
was conducted by the Australian Institute of Agricultural Science. 


The first paper of the series ‘‘ Nematodes and Pathogenic Fungi in Soil ’’, by Mr. J. W. Meagher, 
B.Agr.Sc., appeared in the June issue of this Journal. 


The remaining two papers prepared for the Plant Diseases Section of the Symposium by 


Messrs. L. L. Stubbs, M.Agr.Sc. and 
subsequent issues of this Journal. 


This paper proposes to set out the chief 
means of eliminating fungi, bacteria and 
nematodes from propagules; the term 
propagule including all material used for 
plant propagating purposes, i.e. true seeds 
and also vegetative plant parts such as 
bulbs, rhizomes and cuttings. 

Some comments on the principles involved 
will be made and examples of each method 
cited. 


P. T. Jenkins, B.Agr.Sc., respectively, will be published in 


The importance of clean propagating 
material should be emphasised. Normally, 
only a relatively small percentage of seed or 
propagating stock is infected with a pathogen, 
but this small percentage is important 
because it may later initiate a severe 
infestation during the growing season. 
A single female root-knot nematode, 
Meloidogyne spp., may lay from 500 to 





Certified French bean seed crop grown on an isolated river flat at Dargo, Eastern Gippsland. 


Seed harvested 


is free of bacterial blights and anthracnose infections. 
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1,000 eggs and one Septoria leaf spot lesion 
on celery can produce up to 200,000 spores, 
sufficient to initiate a serious outbreak. 

The importance of eradicating this trace 
infection before planting is obvious. 

The need to eliminate disease-causing 
organisms from propagating material assumes 
its greatest significance when the organism 
concerned is one that, once introduced, can 
live permanently or semi-permanently in 
soil, e.g. pathogenic species of Fusarium, 
Phytophthora and Rhizoctonia. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING 
PATHOGEN-FREE PROPAGULES 


We are dealing with plant material that 
is diseased ; protective measures have either 
been neglected or have failed and the 
organism has gained entry into the host. 

There are two broad methods of 
treatment available for such material before 
it may be used without risk. These are 
physical therapy and chemical therapy. 


A. PHYSICAL THERAPY 
The methods of physical therapy are 


discussed in turn under the following 
headings : 

Surgery 

Heat, 

Selection of environment 

Use of seed 


Culturing practices. 


|, Surgery 

When a plant disease infection is localized 
in a part of the plant not vital for future 
growth, the complete removal of the affected 
tissue, with adequate sterilization of the cut 
surface, will produce a pathogen-free host. 
This method has been used to free Iris 
rhizomes of bacterial soft rot (Hoare 1925). 
It has also been used on olives for the removal 
of galls due to Pseudomonas savastanoi 
(Smith 1941). 


2. Heat 

The use of thermotherapy is the most 
widely used method of propagule treatment 
for disease elimination. This subject has 
been reviewed (Baker 1962). Material 
presented on heat treatment in this paper 
has been based mainly on this review. 


SoME PRINCIPLES PERTAINING TO THERMO- 

THERAPY 

1. Parasitic micro-organisms are often 
killed at temperature-time ratios only slightly 
injurious to the host. Parasitic micro- 
organisms are generally more sensitive to 
thermal killing because of their more specific 
enzyme systems. 


2. The greater the spread between the 
thermal death points of host and parasite 
the greater the chance for successful thermo- 
therapy. However, the host should be in a 
state of maximum heat tolerance to reduce 
thermal damage. Heat tolerance is affected 
by several factors : 

(a) The greater the moisture content 
of living material, the greater its 
heat susceptibility. 

(6) Dormant material is much less 
susceptible to heat damage than 
actively growing material. 

(c) Heat tolerance of seeds is reduced 
as age increases and _ vigor 
decreases. This is possibly due 
to the gradual loss of the cells’ 
ability to resynthesise constit- 
uents damaged by the treatment. 

(d) Heat tolerance of propagules is 
diminished by broken external 
layers. This is due to increased 
hydration, leaching of water soluble 
materials and water soaking of 
intercellular spaces resulting in 
asphyxiation of tissues. 

(e) The temperature range to which a 
propagule has become adapted 
before treatment influences heat 
susceptibility. Plants grown under 
high temperatures prior to heat 
treatment are less susceptible to 
thermal damage than those grown 
under lower temperatures, 

(f) The smallest plant part possible 
should be treated because of the 
low thermal conductivity of plant 
material. 

To summarize, heat damage can be minimized 
by using plant material that has a low moisture 
content and is dormant, juvenile, sound and 
grown under conditions of high temperatures 
prior to treatment. 

There are several theories as to the cause 
of death due to heat treatment : 

Denaturation of proteins, 

enzymes. 


especially 
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Fat liberation. Plants grown under 
high temperatures have fats with 
higher melting points than those at 
low temperatures and are therefore 
more heat resistant. 

Hormone destruction. Actively growing 
material is much more sensitive to 
heat than dormant plant material. 

Asphyxiation of tissue. This is due to 
water soaking of tissue resulting in 
depletion of oxygen. 


MerTHops or Hear APPLICATION 


Range of temperatures used is determined 
by the specific heat of the treatment medium 
and the degree of hydration produced during 
the period of treatment. 


I. Hot Water. Specific Heat 1-0, 


This is the oldest and most widely used 
method and examples are numerous, e.g. 
Septoria infections in celery seed (Stubbs 
1945) and lettuce seed (Smith 1961) and 
Meloidogyne spp. in vine rootings (Lear and 
Lider 1959) are eliminated by hot water 
treatments. 


II. Hot Air. Specific Heat 0-2. 


This treatment is less effective than the 
hot water method and higher temperatures 
are required. Most pathogens will survive 
a hot air treatment although the method 
has been used on cotton seed to eliminate 
anthracnose infections (Lehman 1925), 


III. Aerated Steam. Specific Heat of Water 
Vapour is 0-5. 

This relatively new development has 
been discussed elsewhere (Meagher 1963). 
As yet, little has been published on the 
effectiveness of the method for propagule 
treatment, although it has great possibilities, 
especially in the treatment of material that 
is sensitive to hot water treatment e.g. large 
seeded legumes. Normal hot water 
treatment applied to this type of seed results 
in swelling of the seed, splitting of the testa 
due to water uptake, and seed rots due to 
invasion by fungi or bacteria frequently 
follow. The use of aerated steam would 
result in less water uptake and testa splitting. 
The material is also rapidly dried after 
treatment by evaporative cooling. The 
trend is towards a slightly higher temperature 
than that used with hot water. 
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Septoria pycnidia in lettuce seed. This infection can be 
eliminated by hot water treatment. 


IV. Radiation. 

Infra red energy has been used to kill 
microbes in foodstuffs and other materials, 
but it is not sufficiently selective to be used 
for plant therapy. Ultraviolet radiation has 
been little used because of the poor 
penetration achieved. 


V. Carbon Tetrachloride. 

This material is not absorbed by seeds 
with mucilaginous coats which would swell 
in water. However, it has the disadvantages 
of a hot air treatment. Its principle 
application has been in flax seed to eliminate 
Sphaerella and Polyspora infections 
(Cruickshank 1954), 


3. Selection of Environment 


Growing the host plant in an environment. 
unfavourable to the pathogen has been used 
to produce pathogen-free seed. This method 
has been used specially where the pathogen 
requires moisture for the development, spread 
and germination of spores. Growing seed 
crops in an almost rainless area has been 
used in the United States of America to 
produce bean seed free of the pathogens 
causing bacterial blights and anthracnose 
(Mackie et al 1945). Using pathogen-free 
seed and growing the seed crop in disease-free 
soil in isolation has been used in certification 
schemes (Kefford 1959). 








Dimock’s culturing method. 

Top left.—Chrysanthemum cutting with 

basal inch of stem removed for surface 
sterilization. 

Top right.—Sterilized stem portion sec- 
tioned and placed on artificial media. 
Lower.—Examined after ten days. Note 
growth of Verticillium from infected stem 
sections on right. | Healthy cutting on 


4. Use of Seed 

Seed-borne organisms are frequently a 
major source of infection. However, in a 
limited number of cases the pathogen does 
not infect the flower parts, and seed har- 
vested, even from diseased plants, is free of 
infection. 


Commercial hot water treatment of grape vine 
rootlings for root knot nematode control. 
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Rhizoctonia and water moulds are not 
found in yellow calla lily seeds and fern 
spores are free of the foliar nematode (Baker 
and Chandler 1957). 


5. Culturing Practices 

The taking of tip cuttings has been used 
to produce pathogen-free plants, especially 
when the infection remains localized in the 
lower stem or root regions. The mother 
plants are frequently trained on to supports, 
so the apex is removed from the soil and 
possible infection. Relative humidity is 
kept to a minimum and overhead watering 
avoided. This method has been used to 
eliminate red stele, Phytophthora fragariae, 
from strawberries (Vaughan 1956). With 
organisms that invade the vascular system, 
the pathogen may spread through the 
conducting tissue to the apex of the plant and 
tip cuttings may be diseased. The culturing 
method, (Dimock 1956), enables the infected 
cuttings to be detected quickly and 
accurately. A 1-inch piece of stem is removed 
from the base of each cutting and, after 
surface sterilization, is sectioned and plated 
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out on artificial media. After ten days 
incubation, the pieces are examined and, if 
growth is detected, the corresponding 
cutting is discarded. The remaining healthy 
cuttings become the nucleus block. This 
method has been used on Chrysanthemum 
for the elimination of Verticilliwum and 
bacterial wilts. 


B. CHEMICAL THERAPY 


The use of antibiotics is a relatively new 
field of plant pathology. Until the last 
decade, little work has been conducted on 
their use in plant disease control because 
of the high cost and also because research 
was mainly confined to human and animal 
diseases ; purified materials were then only 
incidentally tested against plant pathogens. 

Since then, this aspect has been expanded 
and many workers have described the 
sometimes spectacular effects of antibiotics 
in reducing disease. However, these results 
have generally been only partially effective 
and the pathogen has not been completely 
eliminated from the host. 

Chemotherapeutants have three modes of 
action once introduced into the plant: 

Direct action against the pathogen 
Neutralizing toxins 
Increasing host resistance. 

Of these, toxin neutralization and host 
resistance increase require regular and 
repeated application of antibiotics to reduce 
disease incidence and in both cases the 
pathogen is not eliminated. Direct action, 
ie. killing the pathogen, is the only one of 
the three modes mentioned that could 
produce pathogen-free plant material. 


Unfortunately, the number of cases where 
antibiotic chemicals have produced complete 
destruction of plant pathogens are rare. 

Streptomycin has been used to eliminate 
Xanthomonas pruni from stone fruit budsticks 
and the same chemical has been used to free 
nursery trees of crown gall infections and 
cucumber seed of Pseudomonas lachrymans 
(Waksman 1949). 


Streptomycin has also been used success- 
fully on french bean seed for halo blight elim- 
ination. However, the occurrence of common 
blight strains resistant to this material 
have tended to reduce the benefit of the treat- 
ment as both diseases may occur together, 
produce almost similar symptoms and are 
equally important (Zaumeyer et al 1953). 
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Besides antibiotics, other chemicals have 
been used for the purpose of eliminating 
pathogens from propagating material. 


Of these, mercurial compounds, both 
organically combined mercury and the 
inorganic salts, have been extensively used 
because of the high vapour phase activity 
produced. Mercurials have been used to 
free dormant white calla rhizomes of Phyto- 
phthora root rot and china aster seed of 
Fusarium wilt (Baker and Chandler 1957). 


Lucerne seed, treated with methyl bromide 
has been freed of the stem and bulb nematode 
(Page et al 1959). 


In this paper I have outlined the means of 
producing plant propagating material free of 
infection. It should be stressed that this is 
only one facet of correct crop production. 
Using pathogen-free soil by means of host 
management or soil sterilization and protect- 
ing plants from infection during the growing 
period are also equally important. These 
topics are to be discussed by other speakers 
during this symposium. 
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A. J. Plumridge, Assistant Horticultural Instructor, College of Horticulture, Burnley 


In July, in the ornamental garden, the pruning 
of roses, shrubs and trees is one of the most 
important jobs. 

Most summer and autumn flowering shrubs are 
pruned during winter, and July is the most 
suitable month. Not all shrubs and trees—yet 
a considerable number—are pruned during winter. 
Most spring flowering shrubs are pruned, if 
necessary, immediately after flowering. 

All shrubs should not be pruned every year— 
and some, such as weigela, viburnum and 
philadelphus, only when it is required to shape 
them or reduce their size. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PRUNING 


Pruning the average shrub consists mainly 
in shortening back the past year’s growth, 
thinning out congestions, and shaping the 
plant. In most cases, no extensive know- 
ledge or skill is required—common sense and 
an eye for shapeliness and order are the 
main requirements. 

Clean cuts with a pair of sharp secateurs 
should be made and wherever possible, the 
cut made close to a bud. 

Except where old shrubs require rejuvena- 
tion, drastic cutting is not generally needed. 


Objects 

The main object of pruning, in the case 
of flowering shrubs, is to produce better 
quality flowers and foliage, and better 
foliage in those which are grown only for 
their foliage such as some variegated shrubs. 

Another objective may be to reduce the 
size of the tree in restricted positions or to 
improve its shape. 

Well-pruned trees are less liable to wind 
damage, and attacks by scale and other 
insect pests can be controlled more easily. 

In some cases pruning will lengthen the 
life of the tree considerably. 


Prune These Shrubs Now 


The following is a list of shrubs which 
should be pruned in July :— 

ABELIA.—The two commonest species are 
A. chinensis and A. schwmannii. 

BERBERIS.—The species which are grown 
for their foliage such as B. thunbergii 
atropurpurea should be pruned now, but 
not the spring flowering species such as 
B. darwinii and B. stenophylla. 

CLETHRA ARBOREA (LILY OF THE VALLEY 
TREE)—If necessary to reduce the size, 
this shrub should be pruned this month. 

AsuTiLon.—As this shrub is soft-wooded 
and quick growing, it tends to deteriorate 
after a few years. Cutting it back fairly 
hard each winter will keep it in much better 
condition and prolong its life considerably. 

CassIA CANDOLLIANA.—The trusses of 
golden flowers are borne on the ends of the 
stems in autumn and early winter. These 
stems should be cut back hard immediately 
flowering is finished, which in most seasons 
occurs this month. 

CERATOSTIGMA WILLMOTTIAE.—Stems 
should be cut down close to the ground. 
This useful little shrub has the habit of an 
herbaceous perennial. 

ERYTHRINAS.—Should be cut back this 
month. The flowering stems on some 
species generally die back. 

EscaLLonrA.—When necessary to reduce 
its size, escallonia can be cut back this 
month. 

Evonymus.—The golden and variegated 
evergreen species which are grown for their 
foliage should be cut back in July. In fact, 
all the evergreen variegated and ornamental 
foliage shrubs such as Coprosma, Buxus 
(box), Myrtus (myrtle), Ligustrum lucidum 
tricolor (Tricolour Privet), Pittosporum, 
Eugenia, Cinnamomum, Royena and 
Oleander need pruning now. 
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FersoA SELLOWIANA.—If feijoas require 
pruning it should be done this month, but 
a fair amount of foliage should be left on 
the plants to provide wood for bearing 
flowers in spring and, later, the valuable 
berries. If they are cut back to the bare 
stems they will not flower or fruit until 
the following season. 

Fucustas.—Should be pruned without 
delay. They are best pruned annually. 

Hisiscus Syriacus.—A deciduous, hardy 
species of hibiscus which flowers in summer 
and should be pruned this month. 

Hypericum.—The _ several _ species 
hypericum should be pruned now. 

LAGERSTROEMIA (CRAPE MyRtLE).—This 
excellent shrub can be grown in two ways, 
as a single specimen on a lawn, or as an 
ordinary shrub in a shrubbery. 

The large growing L. indica rosea makes 
a good small shade tree for a small garden 
if the lower branches are cleared away. 
If grown on a lawn as a specimen, pruning 
should be lighter than when grown as a 
shrub. The spreading branches and frame- 
work would be retained and the past season’s 
growth shortened back a little. 

If grown as a shrub, severe pruning may 
be applied if necessary. 

Lantrana.—Cut back hard this month. 


TIBOUCHINA (LASIANDRA).—T. “ Edwardsii 
robusta” requires harder pruning than TZ. 
“ grandiflora”. 

Lucutia GRatissima.—tt is essential to 
cut back the luculia fairly hard immediately 
after the flowers have finished which is 
generally towards the end of this month. 

Pornctana GILLIES (BIRD OF PARADISE). 
—Prune this month. 

‘TAMARIX.—The summer flowering Tamarix, 
T. pentandra (aestivalis), should be cut 
back in July but the spring flowering species, 
T. tetrandra, should not be pruned now, but 
after flowering. Pruning of the latter species 
now would remove the wood which produces 
flowers in the spring. 


ROSES 

In most districts of Victoria, July is the 
best time to prune roses. 

It is sometimes claimed that even the 
most inexperienced are able to prune roses 
and that in whatever way they are pruned 
plooms will be produced. While this may 
be true, to a certain extent, rose bushes 


of 
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can easily be badly damaged and perform 
poorly because of faulty pruning. Some 
knowledge of pruning and of the habits of 
roses are necessary for good pruning. More 
knowledge and experience are required for 
pruning roses than for the various shrubs 
already discussed. 


Main Points for Pruning 

First, all dead, spindly or spent, tired 
wood should be eliminated. Next, con- 
gestions should be thinned out, at the same 
time the form and shape of the bush should be 
studied. Young, healthy wood should be 
retained for the framework but the stems 
shortened back. As far as possible a 
shapely bush should be the objective. Some 
varieties will not grow into a good shape 
and tend to throw their young vigorous 
shoots from one side or right up the centre 
of the bush—this, however, does not as a 
rule interfere with their flowering ability. 

Cuts should be made clean and close to a 
bud on the outside of the stem but not close 
enough to damage the bud. 

The same principles of pruning apply to 
all kinds of roses. 

With climbers, the weak and spent wood 
is cut out cleanly and the young, vigorous 
stems are tied up to the trellis, fence, pergola 
or other support and just shortened a little. 

The home gardener who follows these 
instructions should not have much difficulty 
when pruning his roses. 


LOPPING OF TREES 


Where necessary or desirable, trees (whether 
evergreen or deciduous) can be cut back 
hard or lopped this month. Towards the 
end of July is a particularly time to lop 
such evergreens as eucalypts, eugenias and 
pittosporums. Regrowth will recommence 
in early spring. 

Fraxinus (ashes), Ulmus (elms), Platanus 
(planes), Populus (poplars) can be cut back 
hard if necessary and will grow into shapely 
trees again. 

Qn the other hand, some deciduous trees 
including Betula (birches), Quercus (oaks)— 
most species, Liquidambar (sweet gum), 
and Liriodendron (tulip tree) are spoilt by 
hard pruning. The tops or central main 
stems should never be cut out. 

Pruning of these should be restricted to 
keeping the trees shapely by removing a 
limb or two occasionally. 


Top.—Typical rose bush four years old before pruning. In the lower picture the same plant is shown 
after pruning. 





[After “Better Roses" (Thomas). 
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Certified Pullorum-Tested Poultry Flocks 


A certified pullorum-tested flock is one in which all stock over four months of age has given a negative reaction to the aj 
test for pullorum disease, and in which all such stock are kept under rigid conditions of isolation approved by the Chiet 
Inspector, but it is not necessarily a guarantee of the type of birds in the flock. 

The under-mentioned flocks have been certified by the Department of Agriculture, and will remain so for the current calendar year 
or until such time as the Chief Veterinary Inspector determine: 

Application forms are obtainable from the Chief Veterinary Inspector, Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, C.2, 

Particulars of breeds of birds are as shown hereunder :— 


‘A; Australor ; B. White Leghorn ;,C. Rhode Island Red ; D. Sussex ; E; Langshan ; F. Brown Leghorn ; G, Bufl Orpington 
HH Black Leghorn ; I. Minorca . Legbar ; L. Turkeys; M. New Hampshire ; N. Plymouth Rock ; O. Indian Game ; 
P. Ancona ; Q. Biue Leghorn ; R. Andalusian’; S. Bantams ; T. Meat Type. 























Number 
of 
Birds. 


Owner. Breed. Owner. Breed. 































Adlington, G., Maldon-road, Castlemaine A,B | 2611 McLaren, A. D., Ardmore Poultry Farm, 
‘Aitken, M. and J., Melbourne-road, Kangaroo) A,B | 4,306 Mooroopna 
Flat McMahon, W., Heatherton-road, Springvale 
Arrowsmith, J., Bailey-road, Mt. Evelyn AT | 130 Major, G., Simpsons-road, Eaglehawk |. 
Ashton, C. A.B | 619 Major, C."D.. Simpsons-road, Eaglehawk 
‘Athel Park Poultr B. 1,946 Manakker, H:, Carisbrook ‘ 
Baldwin, H. B. AT | ’923 Marsden, 'H. inglewood-road, Raywood 
Bambery, G.. ABT | 2,442 Martin, R. D., O'Neill’s-road, Tyabb: 
Berry, 37 Hillcrest-grove, Springvale | A, B ‘517 Mickelburough, CG. E."Kingston-road, 
Broadhurst, ‘W. and G.,  Frankston-road, | A,B | 1,642 Heatherton, 
‘Cranbourne Mickelburough, N., Old Dandenong-road, 
Caligari, P., 50 Holyrood-street, Maryborough | A, B | _ 990 Heatherton 
Casson,’ D., 20 Avoca-crescent, Pascoe Vale | ‘A, B_ | 3,366 Milner, R., 59. Austin-crescent, Pascoe Vale 
favanagh, J., Kal Kallo .. A,B, T| 1872 Mudford, ©. G., Loughnan-road, Ringwood 
Coltorah, J.) Highway Poultry Farm, Five | A, B, T | 2036 Murphy,” V., South’ Gippsland Highway 
‘Ways ‘Cranbourne 
Cook, and McKnight, Lyons-road, Croydon | A, B | 1,537 Musgrove, J. M., 24 Yarra-road, Croydon . . 
Coulson, C. J., Burwood-road, East Burwood | A, BL | 2.329 Neale, S., Edward-street, Lower Ferntree Gully 
Cullen, G., Lock-avenue, Werribee A,B, c,} 9/423 Nemet, ®., Springvale-road, Springvale —.. 
. Pederick, W. O., " Norman Lodge", Mt. Eliza 
Davey, A. R., Sellars-street, Greensborough | A, B | 1,762 Pettigrove, T. H., Bungower-road, Somerville 
Dislers, R., Bonnie View-road, Croydon ..| A,B | ‘857 Pettigrove, T. H., Fulton-road,” Blackburn 
Dookie Agricultural College, Dookie A,B | 3,468 South 


"685 Pettigrove, T. H., Brysons-road, Wonga Park 
N., Potts-road, South Lyndhurst 
shgrove Poultry Farm, Cockatoo 


Eggleton, P. H., Bailey-road, Mount Evelyn | B, H, D 
88 Dorset-road, Boronia A, B,T| | 671 
Branch-road, Croydon T 
































‘A,B | 486 . V., Rotherwood Poultry Farm, 
ALB | 1671 

A,B | 2875 Scales, J., Emu Creek. 7 as 

AB | “ei Schmidi,’E, E., Box 646, Mildura” 
Gaiden Pouttzy Harm P/i:, 51 Plajnestreet, | “Yr” | 7,880 Shepherd, W."G., Murruduc-road, Drysdale 
Frankston Skilbeck,’R. W., ‘Southern Cross via Koroit 
Grenville, G. We. Springvale-road, Springvale | A, B, T | 4,812 Stephens, R.. Reservoir-road, Bendigo. 
Hall, A,B T | "683 Stewart, HB. Marshal-street, Maryborough 
Hampton, P. M., Mrs. Daylesford-road, | A, B | 1,459 Taylor, ’H., 180 Surrey-road, Blackburn. 
bainabory Temple, gE iat be Memderoads Vermont 

, Bulla-road, Tullamarine «| AB | 1734 Box 62, Mooroopna 

Vers 5) clcones apnea | ale | 47382 Tubb, band’ Ma, Hue Highway, Longwood 
Leach, R.,” Torquay-road, Grovedale A,B | 1393 Turk, H. and B., Heatherton-road, Springvale 
renong Agricultural College, Dooen ALB | ‘84s Tyack, A. G., ‘Marungi 1 
nn, I. R.. Crowlands-road, Stawell A.B | 980 Watts, B., Bailey-road, Mt. Evelyn” at 
McCleary, K. L., Yelta-road, Merbein. 1 | A,B | 1,548 Wright, A. Mrs., Wurighni He ee 
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Tubercle-Free Cattle Herds 


ACCREDITED TUBERCLE-FREE HERDS 


‘The following cattle herds have been declared free of tuberculosis under the Accredited Tubercle-Free Herd Scheme conducted b; 
the Department of Agriculture. Under this scheme a tubercle-free accredited herd of cattle is one in which the entire herd has passes 
two negative, successive, annual, physical examinations and tuberculin tests or upon disclosure of infection, three semi-annual successive, 
phyaleal examinations and tuberculin tests applied by a State veterinarian or by a qualified and registered’ veterinarian who is approved 

y the Chief Veterinary Inspector for that purpose, — 


Breeds of cattle comprising the below-mentioned herds are as follows :— 


A.A. Aberdeen Angus; A.LS., Australian Illawarra Shorthorn; Ayr., Ayrshire; B.Sh., Beef Shorthorn; D.Sh., Dairy 
Bhorthom; (F., Fiteslans} G, Guernsey; H, Herefords J, Jersey; P.H,, Poll Herefords; R.P., Red Poll; 
Shorthorn, 








































Name, Address. Breed, Name. Address, Breed. 
Aboriginal Station «» | Lake Tyers . Fidler, F. - .. | Werribee South - F. J. 
‘Alberni Bros. i. | Kern Tree Gully Frazer, G. A., and Son! | Learmonth .. oe Ayr. 
Anderson, G. R., and Sons | Toolern Vale .. 

‘Anderson, iH. J. Fyans Creek Gellatly, C. . | Lubeck . D.Sh, 
‘Assumption Cotiege Kilmore Swan Hill J. 
Atkins, G. Port Fairy Cora Lynn Ayr. 
‘Atkinson Bros, | ‘Swan Hill i Echuca F. 
‘Austin, R. and ‘J. Lara Gorman, A. W. Alexandra Ayr. 
Graves, L. J. and A. Mansfield AA. 
Ballarat Mental Hospital | Ballarat Griffiths, G. Benalla D.Sh. 
Ballarat Orphanage .» | Ballarat 
Bamford, J. G. Mt. Noorat Haywood, Dr. H. R. Hastings on J. 
Barber, Elphingstone ‘Hearn, Miss T. Rochester os G. 
Barber, J. and R. Shelfor Hicks, ©. K. and E, B. | Echuca oe J. 
Bartlett, W. R. «| Yambuk . 
Beattie, W. P. . . Katandra West Iskov, J., and Son .. | Strathlea - 
Beer, W. nd Sons Nanneella South 
Beggs, A. R. . .. | Beaufort Jackson, J. Romse) : we 
Biggat, R. | it | Stanhope Jackson, L. W. and A. J. | “Chipala Stud”, Whittle 
Boardman, Mrs. E. G. .. | Alvie sea North 
Bodey, A. A. .. «+ | Dooen 
Bott, J. . | Yarrawonga Kelynack, P. T. Bundoora... J. 
Bourke, L. B. .. +» | Korongal sane Kemelfield, J... Wongala Stud, Rosehill, Sh. 
Brown, N. L. .. | Milawa Lower Plenty 
Bruhun, G. H. ‘and Y. I, | Mirboo North’” Klemn, H. F. .. .. | Londrigan.. ” a 
Buchanan, J. M. . Flinders ” 
Burgman, F. A. Katandra West Longerenong Agricultural | Dooen a as 
Burgman, J. Katandra West. College 
Burgman, J. E. Invergordon South Ludeman, L. .. .. | Ayrford, yia Timboon 
Luke, K.G.- .. | Romsey on 





Callahan, P. Barwon Downs 





Calvert, 'N. Mt. Hamilton MeDonald, I. R. Tarilta 
Canobie, J. ‘Narre Warren Molntosh, 'J.,and Sons Pty, | Burnwood, Merrigum 
Carne, W. enham Upper 

Carson, W. i Irrewillipe Bast, Molfeana, J. M., ond Son | Tatura 

Cason,"S. Mf .. ‘Swanpool Wandella, via Kerang” 





Woodford 


Gastine, 8. H. and B. Box 98, Penola, $.A, 
































Caulfield Grammar School | Yarra Junction’ ‘McKinnon, W. Purnim bd 
Caulfield Grammar School | Yarra Junction McNabb, G. A Irrewillipe Hast at 
Charles, B.C, and Sons | Glenburn MoPherson, A. L, :- | Kyneton. og 
Christy, W. A.”.. Echuca Village Maloney, B. J... S| Tongala ¢ 
Clark, W. J. Monomeith Middleton, H.’ < S| Clematis | 
Corriémungle Prison Farm | Timboon — °: Mock, 8. Dhurringile 
Cother, W. D. and D. L. ) Binnum =. Monaghan, J. W. Stawell 
Coutts, A.'and J, A... | Moolort —° Moore, ©.'F. Bell Brae | 
Cowan, G. L. 8. Si | Bacchus Marsh Mortis, J, and #, Barramunga |. 
‘| Glegarre .. Moutrey, J. Jon Yambuk 
So] Kyabram ° Myers, B. P. 8 | Bittern 
Sr] ARitraydate <! 
So] Yambu Nankervis, A. . .. | Wooragee 
Dark and’ Gino Woori Yallock’ Newton, N. M., and Sons | Whorouly —<. 
Davies, D. L. and M, T.| Clematis. Nicholson, A. T. Moyston 
Davies, M. and L, " .. | Dimboola  :: Northcote’ Children's Farm | Bacchus March 
L | Rochester 
Langkoop | Barker, J. J. Cooriemungte .. 
‘Tomahawk Creek EN, Kilmore 
Glenthompson af Seetho i 
Dookie Agricuitural College | Dookie R Toolong 
Dookie Agricultural College | Dookie 3 Ondit 
Dougal, Hastings = is Ararat 
Drechsier, W. “Berry Bank" Swan ad, B., and Son | Penshurst 
Ducat, Mrs. FW... | Ardmona -. | Pongal, 
Dudley, 8. J. S| Baringhup I | Roster ‘ \ 
Dunster, H.R. S| Moyston 1! 22 | Vectis South °° sh. 
Egeberg, Pastrol Co, :! | Yarra Glen i) | Kongwak =< J. 
Euis, J. W. Violet Town ° 2) | Myrniong i] Dish. 
Emmett, Mrs. 8., “and Sons Stanhope il | St. Helens!) of J. 
Everist, F. R. +. | Tyabb Smith, HG. BE. + {) | Tatura 30 col Ayr. 
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TUBERCLE-FREE CATTLE HERDS-—continued 








Name. Address, Breed. ‘Name. Address. Breed. 
Smith, R.A... :+ | Cranbourne Wall K. Anand J. 1. .. | Lemnos 
Starrit and Sons {+ | Mooroopna fs ti | St. Arnaud ¢ 
Lima South ° 
Tatura ‘Pakenhi 





Yarra Glen Frankston. 
Bi ha . Ey ‘Tyntynder Central 
wilkinson _L, Woodford 








Dalmore 
‘Trawalle 
‘orsham Carisbrook 
Ueberring, Natimuk Gnotuk 
i Lake Bolac Koo-Wee-Rup 
Vareoo, Mr, and Port Fairy Lancefield 








In addition to the above fully accredited herds, the following Is e list of herds which are tn the process of becoming accredited, * 
having passed one clean test, and the owners having agreed to abide by the conditions of accreditat 












Name, Address, Breed. Name, Address, Breed, 
Lower Norton Waaia 
Moray | Stud, Research Swan Hill 
Spiers, Jnr. AL Nalangil 




















BERRY FRUIT GROWING 
IN VICTORIA 


TE publication “Berry Fruit Growing in Victoria” is available 
from the Victorian Department of Agriculture. Written by the 
manager of the Horticultural Research Station, Tatura, Mr. K. L. 
Avent, the well illustrated 36-page booklet deals with the cultivation 
of the various berry fruits grown in Victoria. 


Fruits discussed include raspberry, passionfruit, loganberry, boysen- 


berry, youngberry, lawtonberry, the common and the Chinese goose- 
berry, and the red and black currant. 


Full details are given on varieties, methods of production, site and 
soil preparation, planting, propagation, harvesting and marketing. 


Price 2/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from— 


The Accountant, Department of Agriculture 
Melbourne, C.2 
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DAVEY: pioneers of modern pressure water. 


This is 
all you 
need for... 


CONSTANT, AUTOMATIC, ECONOMICAL 
“BETTER THAN CITY” PRESSURES!!! 


Take a polythene pipe layer, required length of polythene pipe, Davey 
water pressure system, and power point, put them together and you've 
made yourself a supply of “Better than City” pressure water. Davey 
pressure water for dairy hosing, kitchen and laundry, garden spraying, 
showers and baths. Contact your Davey dealer today or send coupon 
for literature on the completely safe, scientifically designed, 


COMPLETE RANGE OF PRESSURE SYSTEMS FROM £85; AND PUMPS FROM £31 


“DAVEY 


FOR INFORMATION ON DAVEY Post me literature on your Pres- 
PRESSURE SYSTEMS CONTACT sure System Range for use with 
YOUR DAVEY DEALER OR POST (tick required) 

oor eae Bores Greeks 4 Tank 
F. W. DAVEY & CO. PTY.LTD. Wars bey fi 

288 Huntingdale Rd. . . one 
Huntingdale NAME 


DAVEY *" 
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J. M. STOCKFEEDS 





Manufacture the full range of J. M. Poultry Foods 
all containing Min-A-Vit 


J. M. STOCKFEEDS PTY. LTD. 


(SUBSIDIARY OF JAS. MINIFIE & CO. PTY. LTD.) 
LENNON STREET, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
Mail to P.O. Box 27, Flemington, Victoria Phone 33 0261 


After Hours Service : Des. Stringer 544 3791 


















THE AMAZING 





MAS 2" and 1” 












Mechanically Sealed CLOSE-COUPLED PUMPSETS 
For capacities to 50 g.p.m. at Heads to 70 feet 
Outstanding New Hydraulic Design gives TWICE 
normal flow WITHOUT increasn of Power 
for * FIRE PROTECTION 
* DAIRY WASHING-DOWN 
GENERAL FARM DUTIES 
WATER SUPPLY 
GARDEN SPRINKLING 
SWIMMING POOLS, ETC. 
HARLAND ENGINEERING (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


ASHLEY STREET, (P.O. BOX 20) WEST FOOTSCRAY, W.12, VICTORIA 


Distributed by: Webb Industries Ltd., East Bentleigh Dalgety—N.Z. Loan Ltd., Melbourne 
Mildura District: Dixon's Mildura Markets Pty, Ltd., Mildura 





+ 





* 
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Rear Calves from day old to 4 months 
for approx. £5 a head on 


BARASTOC 


CALF PELLETS 


(This does not include cost of milk and grass hay) 


// 


For faster growth and quicker profits feed 
“The Barastoc Way’. Barastoc Calf Pellets 
are scientifically formulated and have proven 
‘over the years that they give herd replacements 


Send for FREE booklet "Rear More Calves” 


BARASTOC 


143-151 Queen Street, Melbourne 


the flying start needed to save you time and 
money. Barastoc Field Representatives will 
be pleased to discuss your feeding and man- 
agement problems with you on your property. 


PRODUCTS 


Tel. 67 9541 


WAAANAAAN 


St. Arnaud Tel. 18 


”Y11110717W I KQRQKQWDW™''NS 
AEROSTART 


START > 


Echuca Tel. 7 


SIIUIMIEL 1 


NAN 
MA 







INSTANT ENGINE 
STARTING 


Avoid unnecessary engine wear — 
just one quick spray into the air 
intake is all that's required. Saves 
money by avoiding cylinder scour- 
ing and gives longer battery and 
starter life. Contains anti-corrosive 
and anti-knock additives with upper 
cylinder lubricant. Proven the 
world over and endorsed by Rolls 
Royce. Less than 2d per start— 
Aerostart is available at only 21/6 
from all garages and stores. 


Mant. by Aerostart (Anzia) Ply. 
Lid., 2 Queen's Rd., Melb. 26 4653 
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we TK 
WHEN ONLY THE 


BEST WILL DO, 
INSIST ON 


avn ie/7 


TRYPSOVAX 


PURIFIED 
VACCINES BY 


TASMAN VACCINE LABORATORY(AUST) 


PTY. LTD. 


OO) > | and animal health 


MAKERS OF QUALITY VACCINES 
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Lee MMU Cc 


STRAWBERRY 
GROWING 


A illustrated 


publication on strawberry growing 


20-page, profusely 
is now available from the Department 
of Agriculture. Its contents include 
valuable information on strawberry 
varieties grown in Victoria, methods 
of production, site, soil preparation, 
planting, propagation, harvesting and 


marketing. 


The growing of healthy stocks and 
seasonal work in the strawberry patch 


are also discussed. A special section 





deals with diseases, such as strawberry 
virus, root disorders, leaf spot and 


mildew. 


The publication, 
PRICE I/- 


can be obtained, post free, from 


THE ACCOUNTANT 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
MELBOURNE, 6.2 





ge 



































































































































































































































QUALITY WITH ECONOMY! Scientific feeding is the key EARLY WEANING means 
to a profitable end result. Ensure correct nutrition by bigger profits! Fidelity Feeds 
feeding Fidelity Feeds Pig Rations. Choose from Fidelity Feeding Plan especially cat- 
Feeds PIG STARTER—PIG WEANER—PIG REARER— ers for this modern practice. 
PIG FATTENER. Your enquiries are invited. 


Available as meal pellets or nuts. 






Obtainable from Butter Factories, Produce Merchants, etc. 


ALBURY 
Manufactured by BUNGE (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. at 24tLARAT 
For further information, write to Fidelity RANDENONG 
Feeds Advisory Service, Box 1667N, G.P.O., MURRUMBURRAF 
Melbourne. MOONBI 
WARWICK 







































































POULTRY FARMING MANUAL 


A. compreher well illustrated book for ailable from the Department of Agriculture. 
Every aspect of thi cry is dealt with, from th farm to the marketing of eggs and birds, The 
table poulery section includes chapters on the raising of fowls, ducks, turkeys and geese with interesting notes on 
commercial crossbreeds, feeding, fattening cages, and caponizing. A separate chapter describes how to prepare poultry 
for the oven—dressing, stuffing and roasting. 

There are chapters also for the backyard poultry keeper, in which housing, the best breeds to keep, feeding and 
nesting are (ully described. 

Sideline poultry raising on the farm or in che orchard is dealt with in a chapter containing advice on che value 
of milk as a foodstuff, greenfeed and uses for poultry manure. 

Students will find much to interest thei the section “Elementary Structure and Function of the Domestic 

“| while poultry keepers generally will benefit from the big section of the book on the prevention and control of 

pests. 
The 240-page book will make a valuabl 





\ddition to the shelves of both the commercial and amateur poultry keeper. 
Obtainable from—The Director Price 5/- 
Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, C.2 (including postage) 
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No other fencing has it! 


mee THIS EXCLUSIVE 
am TWIN-GRIP JOINT 


locks all wires permanently in position! 






You get far more for your money because 


ARNOLDS “TWIN-GRIP” 


is five ways better than any other fencing 
1. UPRIGHT WIRES CANNOT SLIP EITHER WAY 
2. LINE WIRES CANNOT SAG 
3. LINE WIRES GUARANTEED EQUAL LENGTH 
4. FLEXIBILITY AT HINGE JOINTS 
WAYS BETTER 5. KEEPS A CONSTANT FENCE TENSION 


(And Arnolds “Twin-Grip" is the easiest fence to erect!) 





The “Twin-Grip” joint is the strongest of any fence Exclusive “Twin-Crimps” machined in for life 

The “Twin-Grip” joint is the strongest of “Twin-Crimps” cannot be pulled out. They 
any fence because each vertical is twisted ensure positive joint-locking, preventing 
around the line wires a full 2 times. This any slipping from side to side by verticals, 
means there is no joint slip. Line wires and allow for expansion and contraction, 





cannot spread. Uprights stay upright. thus keeping fence tension constant. 
THE MORE YOU VALUE YOUR STOCK Arnolds 
GATES AND FENCES, 


THE MORE YOU'LL VALUE “TWIN-GRIP”! 


Ask your local stockist for genuine “TWIN-GRIP” 
Arnolds Farm and Field Fence Co., 600 High St., Preston, Vic. 47 3935 (7 lines) 





wees 
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“GREEN PASTURE” 


Agricultural Potash and Lime 
A tested by-product of Australian Cement Ltd., containing— 
@ LIME-The Soil Conditioner @ POTASH-—The Soil Stimulant 


The value of the potash content exceeds the total cost 


Full Particulars : 
GREEN PASTURE LIME CO. 409 Collins Street, Melbourne 
(DON'T PUT IT OFF—PUT IT ON) 
All communications to Box 1552 P, G.P.0., Melbourne 62.6660, 62 6669 








AVOID the danger of Wobbling Saws ! 


Keep Saws running in top condition by having them Re-conditioned 
by the expert craftsmen at GREGORY STEEL PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 
* Eleni saw thoroughly overhauled and tested after Gulleting, Re-toothing, 
Hammering or Sharpening ! 
4% Remember—Reconditioning lengthens the life of your blade, so check your saw now. 





CONSIGN YOUR SAWS in crates or containers to Gregory Steel Products Pty. Led. 
¢ 0 Goods Siding, Victoria Park, Melbourne - - Please advise us at the same time 


GREGORY STEEL PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 


Sawmakers and Industrial Knife Specialists 
25 JOHNSTON STREET, COLLINGWOOD Phones~ 41 1388, 411912, 41 4508 








Is a simple arrangement that 
multiplies the power at the 
handle 260 times—handy to use, 
easy to move, quickly rigged, and 
works in roughest country. 
Standard equipment pulls trees 
and stumps from I} acres with- 
out changing anchor. Many 
other time- and labour-saving 
features. Catalogue with 
pleasure. 


TREWHELLA BROS. Pty Ltdis TRENTHAM 
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order hay 
& harvest 
parts today! 


Plan Ahead to Stay Ahead of Old Father 
Time — check today! Make sure your 
McCormick International hay or harvest 
machines are in first-class condition 
ahead of the season. You'll bale more 
tons of hay or harvest more bushels of 
grain per acre and reduce the possibility 
of field delays, too! Get new machine 
efficiency — replace all worn or broken 
parts now. Don’t delay —order hay and 
harvest parts today. 


Your local International Harvester dealer 
can supply all the parts and any service 
you need. Plan Ahead to Stay Ahead 
—see him today! 





O 











FARM EQUIPMENT 


of Australia Pty. Ltd. District Sales Offices all capital cities. Works: Dandenong, Geelong, Port Melbourne 





International Harvester Com 
Fsp4a6/H071/32 
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